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“Eternal vigil- . proved service and 
ance” is the price of PLANT CHEC K-UPS ARE IMPORTANT, told us so, although 


other things  be- 


sides “liberty.” In 
the case of the 
telephone man, for instance, that sort of 
vigilance is the price paid for well-main- 
tained equipment, working smoothly and 


efficiently, which, of course, is necessary 
to good service. 

There may be such a thing as going to 
extremes in the overhauling of plant and 
equipment and keeping everything abso- 
lutely right and shipshape, but if there is 
as the old-timers 


it is “a good fault,” 


used to say. The housekeepers who are 
forever cleaning, dusting and scrubbing 
may try the patience of men—who never 
did like 


but after all, 


house-cleaning time, anyway— 


they are the ones who 
make life comfortable and worth while. 

The telephone manager who takes time 
to give the plant a periodical and care- 
ful inspection, and to put things in first- 
class working order, in the long run will 
save time and also expense, improve the 
service and better the standing of his 
company among its patrons. 

x * k * 
An interesting letter dealing with this 


phase of telephone work was received 
“a small 
That is 


which is 


last week from the manager of 
exchange in Southern Kentucky.” 
the letter 
quoted verbatim, as the natural, 


the way he signed 
free and 
easy way in which he tells the story adds 
to the interest of his experience: 
“Editor TrL—EpHony—Some time ago 
we read an article in TELEPHONY advising 
an occasional overhauling of office equip- 


SAYS EXCHANGE MANAGER 


ment. We are a small company—about 
100 stations—nevertheless, we are proud 
of our office wiring. Therefore, on read- 
ing said article, we said: ‘Good idea for 
some but unnecessary advice to us.’ 

To prove our point we_ investigated. 
How many did we find? You've guessed 
it! About 10 per cent, or 86 out of a total 
of 800 soldered connections on a 
distributing frame, were not soldered. 
Don’t ask us how they got that way, but 
they certainly did. We also found several 
loose connections on the drop terminals 
of the switchboard. 

Fully aroused, we then put the 
meter to our cord circuits, and were sur- 
prised to find that they had a resistance 
of about 60 ohms from answering plug 
te calling plug. As they all tested the 
same, we guessed that was all right. Our 
switchboard is not the newest model, but 
that sounded like a big transmission loss 
to us. Yes, we found a few cords which 
made the needle ‘shimmy,’ and fixed them 
immediately. 

Then 
lines ; 


volt- 


followed a test of our outside 
found eight out of 50 which 
showed cutouts somewhere in the circuit. 
One station, less than a quarter-mile from 
the office had a line 
8,000 ohms, when it 
about 50 ohms. 


resistance of 
should 


over 
have been 


By stringing a few new drop wires, a 
little open line wire, cutting out a few 
hook joints and ordering one new tele- 
phone, we cleared all our line cutouts. 

A ‘talk test’ disclosed several more that 


were not as they should have been. New 
dry cells and a few new receivers fixed 
these. 

Our subscribers appreciated the im- 


made few 
Taken 


all in all, we 


they had 
complaints. 
must 
have worked on three-fourths of our lines 
im one way or other.” 
* * * x 
All of which proves the value of care- 


ful inspection and maintenance, and also 
shows that even those company managers 
not conscious of the need of overhauling 
will be surprised to find how much slack 
can be profitably taken up. It 
that, “the 


the improved 


should be 


noted subscribers appreciated 


service.” That is the im- 
portant item. 


* * * * 


The concluding paragraph in the Ken- 
tucky letter touches the question of rural 
service, which is of vital interest to many 
readers, and, as it has the right kind 
a “kick” in it, we quote: 

“I must not conclude my tale without 
a word about the rural patron, as he is 
very much in evidence, except on 
tion day. We give them service all over 
one county, 


collec- 


and a few telephones in an- 
other, for 25 cents a month—and they say 
that is too much and object to paying in 
advance. 


One woman asked if we would pay the 
balance back to her estate if she died be- 
fore the quarter was up. We managed to 
keep a straight face and agreed to do so. 
This woman ties up eight miles of a 
party line and 15 miles of trunk line for 
about two hours, 
every day 


sometimes four hours 


and says her service is not 
worth three-fourths of one cent per day. 

The goose that lays the 
about to die. 


service to 


golden egg is 
will be no free 
and it is the 


Soon there 


other offices, 
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long-winded talkers that are driving us to 
that decision. If you, in the near future, 
hear a noise like a Kansas tornado and an 
artillery bombardment combined, don’t be 
alarmed. It will be the sign that we have 
put this toll service in effect. 

I do not have any idea that this will 
reach anywhere but the wastebasket, but 
telephone men must relieve their minds 
once in a while, and ours is now relieved. 
We thank you.” 


x* * * * 


One of the strongest of the 
public 
service companies in the eyes of investors 
is found that the 


New York legislature enact laws making 


proofs 
steadily-improving position of 


in the wide demand 


utility securities legal investments for sav- 
ings banks. Two bills are pending, one 
covering telephone securities and one re- 
lating to securities of gas and electric 
companies. Owing to differences in ac- 
counting and corporate practice, each of 
these branches of public service required a 
separate statute. 

The 


supporting these measures for the reason 


American Bankers’ Association is 


TELEPHONY 


that, owing to their increasing strength 


and stability, public service companies’ 
securities are now generally recognized as 


second to none but government bonds. 
The February conference of the bank- 


told that 
bonds of public utility companies 


ers’ association was “many 
and 
telephone companies are just as safe for 
trust investments as many of those 
securities now listed as legal for such in- 
vestment. In fact, some of them are safer 
than some bonds which are now legal.” 
With public service companies regarded 
aS yital necessities, and under a state 
regulation which guarantees their capital 
a fair return, there is no reason why their 
securities should not rank as the highest 
class of investments. As a matter of fact, 
they now do with wise investors, but, of 
course, it takes time for legislatures to 


catch up with the procession. 


xk * * x 


TELEPHONY receives many letters from 
telephone men that begin with, “Can you 
know 


tell me—”, or “Please let me 
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about—”, and then ask for information on 


various matters relating to the business. 


.Sometimes the question refers to equip- 


ment, operating problems, or advertising 
and publicity advice, and often the query 
relates to matters of commission regula- 
tion. 

It is the duty and privilege of a busi- 
ness journal to supply such service to its 
readers, and TELEPHONY is always glad to 
oblige. Often it is only necessary to refer 
the inquirer to an earlier issue which con- 
tained the 
though frequently -the query does open 


very information desired, al- 


up an entirely new angle of thought. 

The lesson to be derived from all this 
is that telephone men should not miss a 
single issue of TELEPHONY, as the identi- 
cal information they need may be in that 
number that they may overlook—or fail 
to read “from cover to cover.” 

That this is plainly true is proved by 
the’ many letters received from managers 
who, in renewing their subscription, so 
often add this postscript: “Couldn’t keep 


house without TELEPHONY.” 


Utility Financing Requirements 


What Investment Banker Considers in Investigating Utility Securities— 
Two Reasons for Lack of Interest of Banker in Larger Cities in Financing 
Smaller Company—Address at Convention of Minnesota Telephone Association 


By J. L. Seybold, 


Vice-President, Wells-Dickey Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 


My subject has to do with the investi- 
gation of utility securities prior to their 
sale to the public by the investment bank- 
er, with some special reference to the 
telephone industry and to your own situa- 
tions in particular. 

At the outset we, of course, recognize 
that as creations of human beings, public 
utility securities are never ideal from all 
viewpoints any more than any other hu- 
man institution is ideal or perfect. The 
best that may be expected is a close ap- 
proach to the ideal—the closer such ap- 
proach, the more valuable and the more 
marketable such securities become, and 
the better the price the public is willing to 
pay. For, after all, it is the investing 
public—the ultimate consumer, so _ to 
speak, who is the final arbiter of finance. 

It may possibly seem to you that the 
public is frequently fickle in its likes and 
dislikes, that it is long suffering and sub- 
ject to ill-advised counsel. It is true that 
there are many currents and cross-cur- 
rents in the securities markets as else- 
where, but let us not forget that in the 
long run an enlightened public is the 
judge of the course finance must take, 


even though such judgment is sometimes 
long deferred. 

We must recognize, of course, that in 
matters of finance, fashion plays a part 
as in other fields. In some periods the 
securities markets are subject to waves 
of enthusiasm for this or that type of 
security—this or that type of industry— 
in much the same manner as the public 
taste shifts in its preference for various 
types of garments, dwellings, or automo- 
biles. This shifting of financial tastes 
may be national; in fact it usually is, al- 
though sometimes it is strictly sectional. 

When the nation is engulfed in a wave 
of prosperity, we all desire to swim in 
it. As a consequence, as stories of high 
earninngs in the more prominent indus- 
tries appear, a stock-buying movement 
sets in, and the New York stock ex- 
change quotations become active and ab- 
sorbing. As the wave progresses and an- 
ticipated profits are, in fact, realized by 
the fortunate, a mania for business ex- 
tension, for mergers and consolidations 
appears—and the fashionable security of 
the day is the common stock, promising 
alluring returns. 


The public imagination becomes more 
avid in its desires for profit and at the 
Same lime less crilical, more credulous, 
and the feverishly-conceived promotion 
stock appears in the market. As the 
wave of prosperity recedes and the finan- 
cial shores of the community are littered 
with debris and wreckage, a sober senti- 
ment sets in and conservative securities 
regain a lost popularity. 

Public preference for certain types of 
industries at various periods is equally 
understandable when the underlying cir- 
cumstances are studied. Years ago “the 
Winning of the West,” in part due to 
railroad extension, made an effective ap- 
peal to the imagination, and railroad se- 
curities were strong favorites. The pros- 
pect of the opening up to commerce of 
vast resources had an alluring appeal 
to many people. 

In more recent times, the theory that 
perpetual sunshine and the rich soil o/ 
certain localities, plus an assured supp!) 
of water through man’s agency—namely. 
irrigation—invited the attention of i 
vestors on the very striking appeal 
certain profit through taking the risk out 
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of agriculture. Irrigation bonds became 


fashionable. 


As this industry was overdone and bad- 
ly-conceived projects came to their in- 
evitable end, the irrigation bond lost caste 
and gave way to other forms of invest- 
ment. Usually it is the abuse of what 
may be intrinsically sound that causes 
less and a turning of public favor. The 
lesson should be well learned by every 
industry. 

In comparatively recent years, the pub- 
lic utility industry has attained a position 
of prominence and popularity well de- 
served by reason of performance. The 
basic reasons for this popularity prob- 
ably lie in the recognition by investors 
that the functions of utility companies are 
necessary to our modern life, and a rec- 
ognition on the part of the public that 
such companies can function best when 
freed from competitive conditions. 

We now have, in most cases, as you 
know, one company supplying a commu- 
nity or group of communities with one or 
more necessary services—-ideal business 
situations which should insure a safe and 
reasonable return on the capital properly 
employed. 

On account of the great popularity of 
the utility security and the comparatively 
easy sale of such securities, the invest- 
ment banker should take especial care to 
keep his judgment sober and not permit 
himself to be carried away in an en- 
thusiastic endorsement of any project 
which bears the name of a public service 
corporation. It is this type of indiscrimi- 
nating exuberance which has _ ultimately 
changed the fashion at other times for 
ether types of securities and which, if not 
properly tempered, may result in damaged 
prestige for a field of investment deserv- 
ing of the highest respect. 


Standards 
tility Company. 

What standards, therefore—what rules, 
what requirements—should a banker have 
in mind when reviewing and analyzing a 
utility company before offering its securi- 
ties to investors? These requirements 
and standards are, of course, dictated by 
nothing more or nothing less than a com- 
mon business sense, so that most anyone 
can sit down and work out the necessary 
conditions for business success in this 
field. 

Nothing especially new can be told this 
audience, or any informed audience, re- 
varding this subject. However, as science 
has said, “Men need not so much to be 
informed as to be reminded,” emphasis 
may be placed at proper places, the high 
points accented, and the picture complet- 
ed in its general outlines. 


Banker’s 





In the first place, the banker recog- 
vizes that no business runs itself. The 
‘mple truth of this statement is self-evi- 
‘ent, but it is surprising at times to note 
low practice departs from it. Occasion- 


in Analyzing a 
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ally the banker will be asked to deal with 
a group of men ostensibly engaged in a 
business enterprise with no one actually, 
definitely and whole-heartedly responsi- 
ble for its successful operation. I do not 
mean that in such cases there is not at 
least a nominal head and manager, but 
that no one is seriously, vitally concerned. 

Now as management is the very life- 
blood, the impelling force, of business, 
the investor and his banker first cast a 
critical eye on the directing heads of any 
institution whose financing is requested. 








COMING CONVENTIONS. 

North Dakota, Minot, Leland Hotel, 
March 9, 10 and 11. 

Oklahoma, Tulsa, Mayo Hotel, March 
9, 10 and 11. 

Texas, Fort Worth, Texas Hotel, 
March 16, 17 and 18. 

Kansas, Topeka, Hotel Kansan, April 
6, 7 and 8. 

Iowa, Des Moines, Hotel Ft. Des 
Moines, April 13, 14 and 15. 

Ohio, Columbus, New Neill House, 
April 21, 22 and 23. 

New York, Rochester, Powers Hotel, 
May 19, 20 and 21. 








Management may be more prominently 
featured in some kinds of business than 
in others, and the problems to be met and 
dealt with more hazardous. The mer- 
chant and the manufacturer wage a daily 
competitive fight. Many of his problems 
are related to the course pursued by his 
competitors or to what action they may 
take in his markets. Conditions of supply 
and demand play their daily part and 
many are the pitfalls. 

While the public utility operator is not 
usually concerned with competition, nor 
a fluctuating commodity market, he has, 
as I have no need to tell you, problems 
ali his own. While the possible depre- 
ciation in inventory and the condition of 
his receivables may present no worries, 
the matters of his public relations, legis- 
lation, adequate service, profitable ex- 
tensions, and other matters require at- 
tention. I need not inventory these mat- 
ters for this audience. 

The role of a manager in any business 
is an active one, even in calm seas with 
the skies clear, inasmuch as a_ business 
not going forward is most apt to proceed 
in the opposite direction. So the question 
is first, “Who is running the company— 
what is his record?” 

There are many guides to this record. 
The history of the property’s earnings, 
the condition of the property, the rela- 
tions with the public and employes; these 
and many others are useful as indicia of 
the quality of the management. 
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Allied to a consideration of manage- 
ment, in fact part of it, is the study of 
the organization. How is the manage- 
ment supported? What arrangements are 
there for filling positions left vacant 
through one cause or another? Briefly, 


what are the chances of the business con- 
tinuing to function successfully in case 
of removal of some vital part of the per- 
sonnel ? 


Management Not to Be Considered 
Apart from Ownership. 


Management and organization should 
not be considered apart from the question 
cf ownership of the business. Most busi- 
ress institutions are very apt to reflect 
the character of the ownership and, in 
the long run, all businesses will exhibit 
the owners’ influence. 

So the natural queries are: “What in- 
terests control? What business charac- 
teristics guide them? What is their atti- 
tude toward this business? What per- 
centage of their resources, roughly speak- 
ing, are invested in this particular enter- 
prise? How substantial are their total 
resources ?” 

Never fail to inquire diligently con- 
cerning the men who control an enter- 
prise no matter how satisfactory the pres- 
ent earnings or how clear the skies. Not 
to do so is a mistake—a serious one. 

In considering utility companies, the 
class of service demands attention for 
at least a moment, inasmuch as some serv- 
ices are not as remunerative, or, perhaps 
1 should say, have apparently more dif- 
ficult problems than others. In passing, 
I cite the obvious comparison between the 
relative attractiveness at the moment be- 
tween a hydroelectric company serving a 
large city and an interurban electric rail- 
way seriously affected by bus competition. 
However, most public utility services are 
at present in good standing in the minds 
of investors and bankers, and this fea- 
ture, therefore, is merely mentioned as a 
comment. 

Early in his investigation the banker 
studies the field of operation with regard 
tc its stability and the prospects of fu- 
ture growth. Utilities companies are, of 
course, limited in the scope of operation 
and their future is definitely bound up 
in the fortunes of the territory served. 
In most instances, especially in the cases 
of the larger communities, the answer is 
apparent, but sometimes conditions must 
be studied in some detail. 

For example, the Bell telephone inter- 
ests must give careful attention to the 
possible future of Florida when planning 
extensions demanded by a population at 
present rapidly increasing. The stability 
of this growth must be seriously consid- 
ered, and the possibility of making large 
extensions unwarranted if a 
should occur, given due 


recession 
weight. Inci- 


dentally, the decision of the Bell people to 
extend into a territory is frequently re- 
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garded as a compliment to such a terri- 
tory—on account of the well-known con- 
servatism of the American Telephone & 
Telegraph Co. 

A utility in a prosperous community 
which depends upon a few specialized in- 
dustries for such prosperity must, of 
course, face examination as to its future 
prospects and some kind of proper action 
taken regarding its capital expenditures. 
In a certain western city is a well-man- 
aged, profitable light and power com- 
pany. At present, however, the resources 
cf the region are largely timber. When, 
years hence, this timber is exhausted, the 
question is, “What will take its place as 
a producer of revenue for the district?” 

The company serving this district can 
well demand to be financed, but its capi- 
tal structure and the management of its 
income should be somewhat different than 
a similar company located in an old well- 
established section of diversified re- 
sources. 

Bankers give much attention to this 
matter of territory served with relation 
to the prospects of future growth; and 
in all literature offering utility securities, 
prominent mention is made of the extent 
and character of the territory in which 
the company operates. 

No analysis of a public utility company 
is complete without a full consideration 
of the legal rights, privileges, and restric- 
tions under which such company operates. 
In line with modern theory, it is cus- 
tomary for a utility company to enjoy a 
monopoly of its class or classes of service 
in its territory. 

As an offset to this freedom from com- 
petition, the enterprise is in practically 
every instance subject to a grant or fran- 
chise, or it is regulated by a public body, 
usually a commission functioning as a 
department of the state government. The 
legal terms under which a company op- 
erates are, therefore, of vital interest to 
the investor in its securities, and they 
must be known and analyzed before any 
intelligent appraisal of the investment can 
be made. 

Commission Supervision Generally Fa- 
vored by Bankers. 


bankers quite generally 
favor broad supervision by a state com- 
mission when such a commission is hon- 
estly striving to give all parties a full 
recognition of their rights. The commit- 
tee on public securities of the Investment 
Bankers’ Association reported in 1923 on 
this subject as follows: 

“When administered with the broadest 
power, and in a judicial manner, state- 
wide regulation of public utilities has 
been conclusively proved, in the opinion 
of your committee, to afford the best 
guaranties which investors can have in 
this country for a maintenance of that 
integrity of investment necessary for a 
ready flow of money into the business.” 

Many of the states now have commis- 
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sions regulating utilities with respect to 
the value of the property for rate mak- 
ing, the rate of return, territory served, 
and the issuance of securities. Regulation, 
of course, like many good things, may be 
subject to abuse and may be carried too 
far. There is, however, a certain grow- 
ing protection to all parties in the records 
of the various commissions which are 
available as precedents. The decisions of 
the various commissions are all of record 
and are usually consulted by regulating 
bodies. when analyzing cases brought be- 
fore them. 


Today it is quite frequently possible 
to make a fairly intelligent guess as to 
the outcome of the average case in much 
the same manner as a lawyer may base 
his predictions by the consultation of 
precedent. A state commission nowadays 
is rarely compelled to grope in the dark. 
Many trails to fair decisions have been 
blazed by others in cases which are fine 
examples of clear logical reasoning. 


My remarks on this subject refer to 
broad regulations and not to questions of 
smali detail, which should not properly 
be made a matter of attention for a state 
body. Too much attention to detail could 
result in commission regulation assuming 
a bureaucratic aspect stifling to the in- 
dustry. The history of commission regu- 
lation, however, is on the whole, satisfac- 
tory and augurs well for future safe- 
guards of company, public, and investor. 

A subject sometimes overlooked by the 
investor, but rarely by the banker, is that 
of plant adequacy. Any business in order 
to show a profit must be able to deliver 
the commodity it has to sell. A_ utility 
corporation must be able to deliver con- 
tinuously without fail, and it must be able 
to deliver its service at reasonable rates. 


Continuity of service at proper rates 
does not necessarily demand the most 
modern equipment, but it does demand 
efficient equipment. Frequent breakdowns 
in service, or rates made high by an ob- 
solete plant, will not long be tolerated by 
the public. 

There is, of course, in every utility sit- 
uation an ideal plant arrangement suited 
to the needs of the particular community. 
A wide departure from the correct size 
and type in either direction may mean 
trouble. An overbuilt plant—one too ex- 
pensive, more comprehensive than neces- 
sary—is open to question from the stand- 
point of asking customers to pay rates not 
based on the .value of strictly used and 
useful property. 

This phrase, “used and useful” prop- 
erty, should be kept in mind by operators 
in planning their investment in plant. It 
is a common one and bears weight with 
the commissions. A fair rate is based on 
used and useful property, and any radical 
departure from the principle creates a 
germ of trouble. Briefly, the operator 
must exercise due business sense in the 
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creation of his fixed property assets. The 
lack of this sense in the fields of manu- 
facture and commerce is punished by 
competition. In utility operation, it is 
subject to correction by the _ public 
through its representatives—the commis- 
sions. 
Past Best Guide to Future. 

In the utility field, as in most fields of 
human activity, the past is the best guide 
to the future. Accordingly, the banker 
early in his analysis seizes upon the in- 
come statements of a company, which con- 
stitute its record of performance. What 
has the company done with its opportu- 
nities ? 

The figure most prominently displayed 
and discussed is the net income available 
for interest and dividends. Although 
this figure is pointed out and accented in 
all security circuars, it conveys but a par- 
tial picture of the company’s perform- 
ance, and it can be the most misleading of 
statistics. 

To get a true picture of the perform- 
ance of a public utility company one must 
have the complete income statement show- 
ing the following major items: 

1. Gross revenue from operation. 

. Operating expenses, including taxes, 
maintenance, and depreciation. 

. Net operating revenue. 

. Interest charges. 

. Dividend disbursements. 

. Additions to surplus. 


nN 


Num Ww 


These major items, for purposes of 
complete analysis, must have supporting 
detail, but much can be learned from the 
larger items alone. 


It should also be borne in mind, in 
studying the income accounts, that no 
statement of any business is of the great- 
est value standing by itself alone. It must 
not only be studied with relation to the 
balance sheet, or statement of assets and 
liabilities, but it must be compared in two 
respects : 

1. With the income statements of prior 

years. 

2. With the statements of other simi- 

lar companies. 


With a company’s comparative income 
statement for a period of years before 
him—the longer such period the better— 
the banker compares it item by item, look- 
ing for any abnormal differences. A nor- 
mal utility should show steady growth 
from year to year as a result of the 
growth of population and business prog- 
ress of the community served. Further- 
more, there ought not to be a wide differ- 
ence in the percentage of cost of doing 
the business, nor should there be a dis- 
proportionate increase in investment evi- 
denced by a substantial increase in inter- 
est charges. 

Any departure from the normal ex- 
pectancy in any of these cases will, of 
course, be probed for the reason. While 


wide fluctuations in the usual ratios pro- 
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voke questions, there are times when such 
fluctuations can be reasonably explained. 
The acquiring of a large new field of op- 
eration or, conversely, the division of a 
territory with another company with re- 
spect to service, may offer satisfactory ex- 
planation of the departure from normal. 

The ramifications of this study of the 
comparative income statement are many 
and interesting. You may always expect 
your banker to ask for it very early in 
your negotiations. 

We, in the United States, are always 
looking for uniformity—for standards of 
values. In fact, we are accused by some 
Europeans of becoming a strikingly stand- 
ardized people. Someone said the other 
day that of 110,000,000 people in the 
United States, 105,000,000 think along the 
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revenues derived from a large number of 
customers or are they dependent largely 
on a few big customers? This particular 
question possibly has more application to 
a power company than it does to a tele- 
phone corporation. 

The question of the proportion the 
gross revenue bears to the plant invest- 
ment has a general application to all in- 
dustries and is considered a fundamental 
important ratio. Again—is the gross rev- 
enue in proper proportion to the quantity 
of service rendered? If it is not, your 
rate may be too low. If it is very high, 
your rates may be higher than those paid 
by customers of other companies, and any 
day you may be called upon to defend 
your charges. 

An item of the greatest interest to any 
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ances as much service as it did when new, 
should not be allowed to conceal the basic 
fact that it will some day wear out or, 
perhaps, be superseded by machinery of 
better design. 

Briefly, your property is not growing 
younger, and the inventive genius of man- 
kind is constantly awake. If time does 
not operate against you, you still would 
have to take account of the factor called 
obsolescence. Depreciation and obsoles- 
cence should never be lost sight of. To 
do so may place you in a position some- 
what similar to the lamentable dilemma 
of Ronald B. Tibbets, whose sad case 
is described in the current issue of a 
popular magazine. 

Mr. Tibbets, a New Yorker of modest 
means and a family of wife and four 











| write an interesting paper. 


The Annual Prize Article Contest 


| Practices in plant, traffic, commercial and general executive work are constantly changing. 
Something of interest—which may be made the basis of a helpful article—is always taking place 
in every branch of telephone work. 

You have no doubt read some of the many splendid articles dealing with the different phases 

of telephone work in “Telephony” during the past 18 months—a good many of them prize-win- 
ners in contests previously conducted. Perhaps they have suggested subjects on which you might 


Think about your work and the phases of it that would interest other telephone people. Then 
commence work on an article for entry in ‘‘Telephony’s Prize Article Contest.” 
For details of the contest see announcement in last week’s issue. 


StarLeay [Chevron 





’ Editor. 

















same lines. Maybe this is true, maybe 
not, but your banker in his analysis of se- 
curities is forever comparing one property 
with another with reference tosome kind 
of common denominator. 

Utility corporations lend themselves to 
comparisons in a more minute degree than 
many other types of industry. It is real- 


ly surprising to note the relatively small ° 


difference in the ratios of various com- 
panies operating under generally similar 
conditions. 

Two department stores on opposite sides 
of the same street may, on account of 
somewhat different styles of merchan- 
dising, present some difficulties of com- 
parison to the discredit of neither, but 
two lighting companies, operating in cities 
oi about the same size, may show sur- 
prising similarity in their various ac- 
uunts. Therefore, the banker will com- 
ire your statement with that of 


some 


ther similar company and draw conclu- 
ons, perhaps as interesting to you as to 
imself. 

The two sets of comparisons I have 
just related will probably lead to a closer 
udy of detail such as, for instance, the 
urce of your gross revenues. 


, 


s 


s 


Are these 


informed. investor is the amount of your 
income charged off to depreciation re- 
serve. Proper accounting calls for such 
a charge against the operating revenues of 
any business in an amount sufficient to 
protect the integrity of its investment, 
and such charge should be deducted be- 
fore showing net earnings applicable to 
payment of a return on the capital em- 
ployed. 

This depreciation charge is sometimes 
entered as an item after the payment of 
interest on funded debt on the theory that 
cepreciation charges constitute, as far as 
the immediate future is concerned, a 
bookkeeping item, and that the money 
itself is really available for payment of 
interest if there is no other resource avail- 
able for such payment. In other words, 
ix. case of dire necessity 
charges may be postponed. 


depreciation 
Without discussing here the relative 
proprieties of the several ways of publish- 
ing income statements, I do wish to em- 
phasize the fallacy of an operator delud- 
ing himself by rationalizing on the sub- 
ject of adequate depreciation of his prop- 
erty. The fact that a unit of equipment 
may today be delivering to all appear- 


children had lived along more or less 
peacefully from day-to-day and hand-to- 
mouth. At the close of the year 1925, 
Mr. Tibbets drew off a statement of op- 
erations preliminary to a _ consideration 
of ways and means, and exhibited the 
following results: 

His income for the year was $6,240— 
all derived from one source. There was 
expended for ordinary operating expenses, 
maintenance, taxes, and movies, the sum 
of $6,225, leaving a balance of $15. Mr. 
Tibbets then relates the sad chapter of 
his fiscal year. “This sum of 
$15 was expended as follows: 


He says: 


For removing tonsils and adenoids 





OR BOR FONTS oc icas ciscseus $135 
For removing slight cast from 
Sr eer eee 120 
For removing all of Mrs. Tibbets’ 
DE co ekiis woe one bah ena neees 25 
cua cea ewe kee ee $380 


You will note that Mr. Tibbets might 
have spared us the painful details of 
these last three items by merely grouping 
them under the less clinical term of “de- 
preciation and obsolescence.” 

(Please :urn to page 40.) 








Lincoln Company’s Improvements 


This Year’s Budget of Lincoln (Neb.) Company—$642,000—Provides for 
Erection of 12 Exchange Buildings, Switchboard Additions and Replace- 
ments, Cable Extensions and Extensive Rural Line Repairs and Replacements 


By Mark T. Caster, 


Plant Superintendent, Lincoln Telephone & Telegraph Co., Lincoln, Neb. 


In the early years of the telephone in- 
dustry while the service was more or less 
crude and inadequate and patronage was 
limited, it was necessary to keep the cost 
of operation as low as possible. In many 
cases cheap, uncomfortable and inadequate 
quarters, reached by outside stairs, some- 
times approached through alleys, were used 
for housing central office equipment and 
the people who operated telephone offices. 

Telephone service has become one of our 
most important commodities, used as fre- 
quently and almost as freely as water in 
our homes or places of business. The tele- 
phone company has become one of the most 
important members of each business center. 
Its property cannot be detached and moved 
from one community to another as in the 
case of the fixtures and stocks of a mer- 
cantile or manufacturing establishment. 
The demand for service has become univer- 
sal and the investment so large that the 
telephone company is one of the largest 
tax-payers in.each community. 

Local telephone patrons desire conveni- 
ent and comfortable entrance to the tele- 
phone business office, and transient patrons 
should be enabled to comfortably use long 
distance facilities. The operation of tele- 
phone switchboards requires confinement of 
the operators to one position or one room 
for their entire working periods. 

Central office equipment is expensive and 
must be specially designed, at least to some 
extent, for each office. Manufacturers can- 
not carry advance stocks, ready to deliver 
at a moment's notice. 

It is, therefore, good business judgment 
to provide at all telephones exchanges: 

First, safe and convenient access to the 
building for patrons and employes; 

Second, sanitary and comfortable quar- 
ters for business offices, equipment and op- 
erating rooms; and 

Third, in those exchanges which serve 
two thousand or more patrons and where 
complicated equipment is required, it should 
be housed in fireproof buildings to insure 
continuity of service, so essential in pres- 
ent business and social life. 

Our company appreciates its responsibil- 
ity in the matter of- providing buildings and 
our 12 largest exchanges are now located 
in fireproof buildings, carefully designed 
and properly located. We also own build- 
ings in a number of our smaller exchanges. 
Many of these are designed for operation 
of the equipment, and with living quarters 
for the family of the local manager or 
chief operator. We contemplate adding 


-years has 


such buildings in 12 of our exchanges dur- 
ing 1926. The total estimated expendi- 
ture for these buildings is about $30,000. 

Replacement of or additions to present 
switchboards will be made in 39 exchanges, 
all of which are operated on a manual 
basis. The estimated expenditure is ap- 
proximately $27,000, 

In Lincoln, where we have three ex- 
changes operated on a Strowger automatic 

















Mr. Caster Gives Details of Plan of An- 
ticipating Trouble and Handling Repairs 
on Rural Lines on a Thoroughly- 
Organized but Economical Basis. 


basis, we installed during 1925, two-wire 
equipment which replaced original three- 
wire equipment in the larger of the two 
units in the Main office. During 1926 we 
will convert the smaller of these units from 
three to two-wire equipment. This will 
place all equipment on a two-wire basis. 


We will also discontinue the operation of 
a manual “B” board which for several 
furnished the connecting link 
between our toll board and manual switch- 
boards in the suburbs, and our Strowger 
equipment. In the future all traffic from 
manual to Strowger automatic will be 
dialed at the manual switchboards. 


Our Lincoln program also includes in- 
stallation of pay-station service in a num- 
ber of business houses. Telephone re- 
peaters for long-haul circuits through Lin- 
coln will also be installed. Rearrange- 
ments in the information positions and 
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consolidation of information and complaint 
service is contemplated. A new service 
observation board for checking the opera- 
tion of subscribers and central office equip- 
ment in our Strowger exchanges will be 
provided. The total estimated expendi- 
ture for central office equipment additions 
and rearrangements in Lincoln is $65,000. 


Cable additions and changes and town 
plant extensions and repairs are contem- 
plated in 20 exchanges. These jobs are 
small, except at Auburn, Beatrice, Hast- 
ings and Lincoln. The total estimated ex- 
penditure is $187,000. 


Rural lines have been given secondary 
consideration almost universally for two 
principal reasons: 

First, in many exchanges the revenue 
from this service has been less than the 
cost of giving the service. 

Second, many miles of rural plant are lo- 
cated on side roads or farmers’ driveways, 
and seldom come under the observation of 
the officers or managers of telephone prop- 
erties. 

It has been common practice to make re- 
pairs to rural lines only when they are in 
trouble; and to reset or replace poles only 
after they have fallen down; and, in gen- 
eral, to postpone attention to this class of 
plant as long as possible. 

Rural residents are rapidly acquiring the 
habits of city folks. They are building 
modern homes equipped with heat, light 
and power. The operation of power lines 
on the highways has introduced conditions 
which require metallic circuits and other 
improved conditions in rural telephone ser- 
vice. 

Farmers modern transportation 
and desire better and more dependable com- 
munication than they were willing to tol- 
erate a few years ago and, like everyone 
else, they want their service furnished with 
a minimum of physical effort on their part. 
It is also a fact that, when they understand 
the conditions, they are willing to pay the 
cost of the service. 

Out of a total of 72,250 stations owned 
by our company, 20,522, or 28% per cent, 
are rural, and the pro-rata per maintenance 
of rural lines is, therefore, one of our im- 
portant problems. We have developed a 
plan for anticipating trouble and handling 
repairs on our rural lines on a thoroughly- 
organized but economical basis. The de- 
tails of the plan are essentially these : 


enjoy 


Each year analysis is made to determine 
in which exchanges the lines require exten 
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sive repairs at once; also in which ex- 
changes such repdirs may be deferred for 
one year, and in which exchanges those re- 
pairs can be deferred for two or more 
years. 

The exchanges are thus classified into 


three groups. The first group is then 
scheduled for attention during the months 
of the present year in which work may be 
done economically and efficiently. 

For the purpose of determining the ex- 
tent of the work and its detailed nature and 
providing proper and adequate material 
and organization for the work, our super- 
visors select certain sections of line, the 
condition of which is considered character- 
istic. These sections, generally one mile in 
length, are designated as “test miles.” 


Material is next provided and an ap- 
propriate crew organized for making re- 
pairs on these test miles. The results are 
carefully recorded and tabulated, and from 
these records an estimate is formulated re- 
flecting the probable total cost, properly di- 
vided between repairs, replacements, etc. 


Upon completion of the work on test 
miles, decision is made, based on definite 
information, whether or not the repairs 
and replacements required are extensive 
enough to warrant handling the complete 
plant at that time. When complete han- 
dling is determined, plans are made for 
furnishing the required organization and 
material and bringing the work to its con- 
clusion. 

This plan has proved very satisfactory, 
and in 1926 we propose to make such re- 
pairs in 32 exchanges serving 6,234 rural 
stations at an estimated total cost for re- 
pairs and replacements of $40,000. 

Our 1926 budget contains provision for 
repairs and replacements in 28 sections of 
toll line at an estimated cost of $78,000. 

A very large part of the telephone devel- 
opment in Nebraska was during the period 
from 1903 to 1909. Poles set during that 
period, both rural and toll, were almost 
universally untreated northern cedar. Those 
poles have given an average of approxi- 
mately 14 years’ life at their 
length. 


original 


A combination of decay and frequent 
sleet storms has resulted in breaking off the 
majority of the poles in the original plant. 
Some of these, in fact, have been broken 
off and reset two or more times. We are, 
therefore, now in a period when large 
numbers of these original poles must be 
replaced by new material. 

We are, however, confronted by a very 
different cost situation than existed at the 
‘ime these lines were originally constructed. 
\t that time 5-inch top or class “F” poles 
n 20 and 25-foot lengths were used almost 

xclusively in the construction of rural 
The 20-foot poles cost 80 cents to 
“1 each and 25-foot poles cost $1.10 to 
$1.40 each delivered in this territory. Re- 
ent prices on the same untreated poles are 
lightly more than three times as high. 


lines. 


TELEPHONY 


The humble “grunt” who dug the holes 
and helped set the poles when these lines 
were originally built, received an average 
of $1.25 a day and board, the board cost 
being approximately $5 a week. The same 
kind of labor now costs from $2.25 to $3 
per day, and the board cost an average of 
$12.25 per week. 

These figures demonstrate that, as re- 
placements are made, the investment is 
increased approximately 200 per cent. In- 
creases in the cost of other apparatus, 
labor and operation in the telephone indus- 








The Principle of Business Success. 

The concern that deserves and will 
eventually get your patronage is the one 
that operates under the law of mutual 
benefit, the principle of business success 
by which both buyer and seller make a 
profit out of every exchange. 

From such a concern—a house you 
can trust—you can be assured of sin- 
cere, helpful service along with quality 
goods.—P. A. Tonk. 








try have also occurred, and there is no in- 
dication that those costs may be reduced. 

Slight advances in telephone rates of 
from 10 to 30 per cent have been made in 
recent years but as replacements and other 
changes are made—which result in in- 
creased investment and operation costs—it 
is inevitable that further advances must be 
made in the near future. 

Our budget does not contemplate exten- 
sive additions to our toll circuits but there 
is in progress in College View, one of the 
suburbs of Lincoln, considerable investiga- 
tion of a freak outcroping of oil. This 
may become Nebraska’s first oil field. Those 
who have had experience in regions where 
oil has been found, appreciate the volume 
of toll circuit work which will rapidly de- 
velop in case the investigators strike oil. 
District Meeting of Illincis Tele- 

phone Association at Altamont. 

On Wednesday, February 17, a district 
meeting of the Illinois Telephone Associa- 
tion was held at Altamont, the telephone 
people being the guests of the Effingham 
County Telephone Co. The 
the executives’ conference were held in the 
Rialto Theater and the traffic conference in 
the Odd Fellows Hall. The program was 
constructive, and included the following: 

“The Importance of Systematic Ac- 
counting,” by F. A. Bowdle. 

“Suggestions as to Financing Methods,” 
by F. R. McAnulty. 

“The Dry Battery in Telephone Serv- 
ice,” by E. F. Schulz. 

“Factors Affecting Telephone Transmis- 
sion,” by F. F. Snyder. 

“Insurance and Its Importance to the 
Telephone Company,” by W. S. Ferguson. 

“A Few Thoughts on Transmission Im- 
rrovement,” by T. D. Talmadge. 


sessions of 
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“The Efficient Use of Long Distance 
Circuits,” by Miss Pearl Thompson. 

“The Illinois Telephone Association and 
Its Activities,’ by Secretary Jay G. 
Mitchell. 

At noon those in attendance at the meet- 
ing met with the Altamont Chamber of 
Commerce at a bountiful dinner served by 
the ladies of the Presbyterian church. At 
this dinner, the speakers on the program 
were introduced and a brief address on 
“The Place of the Public Utility Industry 
in Modern Life,” was given by Jay G. 
Mitchell. 

In the afternoon the Effingham County 
Telephone Co. and the Illinois Telephone 
Association presented a moving picture 
program to the people of Altamont, without 
charge for admission. The pictures shown 
were: Turning Out Telephones; The Pro- 
duction of Telephone Cables and Other 
Equipment; Safety on the Sea; and The 
Return of Benjamin Franklin. 

These films covered the manufacture of 
the conventional type of telephone equip- 
ment, radiophone communication, and an 
historical and educational sketch. 

The location and date of the March dis- 
trict mecting will be announced in the near 
future. * 


Two Rivers, Wis., Plant Sold to 
New Organization. 

Chas. F. Kirst, president of the Two 
Rivers Telephone Co., Two Rivers, Wis., 
early this month announced that the local 
exchange had been sold to F. N. Kneeland 
of Chicago and Chas. Jackson of Sey- 
mour, Wis., who will manage it. 

The new owners will install a Strowger 
automatic system of the latest design. A 
lot has been purchased and a modern 
building will be erected on it to be used 
as the exchange headquarters, with offices 
and storage and repair departments. 

The new management has taken charge. 
They will at once take care of all waiting 
subscribers and plan for the installation 
of the new system. 

The Telephone 
originally organized by J. E. 
and M. 
ago and the interests of these men were 
acquired by Chas. F. Kirst and _ his 
ceased brother, Gus, about 27 years ago. 


Co. 
Hamilton 
about 30 


Two Rivers was 


Henry Gebhart years 


de- 
During the past four years it was owned 


by Mr. Kirst mother, 
quired the interest of Gus. 


who ac- 
Mr. Kirst 
has held the position of manager. 

Chas. Jackson, recognized as 
being one of the best telephone men in 
Wisconsin, will be manager of the local 
exchange. 


and his 


who is 


He has been manager of the 
Seymour exchange for 20 years. Twenty- 
four years ago Mr. Jackson was superin- 
tendent of a crew that rebuilt the Two 
Rivers exchange. John A. 
secretary of the 
Association, is 


Pratt, who was 
Wisconsin Independent 


Telephone secretary and 


treasurer of the new company. 





Wins Accident Prevention Cup 


Richmond (Va.) Division of Chesapeake & Potomac Telephone Co. Wins 


Accident Prevention Trophy for Third Time, with a Record Never Before 
Approached by Any Division—Year 1925 Big Success in Accident Prevention 


By J. L. Vandergrift, 


Supervisor of Plant Employment, Chesapeake & Potomac Telephone Co., Washington, D. C. 


The year 1925 was a distinct success in 
accident prevention in the Chesapeake & 
Potomac Telephone Co. It ended with 
fewer accidents than in any other year of 
our history, and without any real serious 
ones. 

The Richmond division, under the leader- 
ship of the “Old Master,” Robert L. 
Wright, division superintendent of plant, 
walked away with the division honors, and 
incidentally established a record that has 
never been approached in the annals of that 
division, or any other, as far as can be 
ascertained. 

The division had one lost time acci- 
dent during the year—and that result- 
ing in only two days of lost time. It 
is a remarkable accomplishment which 
gives to the Richmond division the 
divisional trophy permanently, it having 
been won by it for the third time. 

The Roanoke district, headed by E. L. 
Rowell, superintendent, and the Norfolk 
district, headed by W. L. Wagner, su- 
perintendent, share honors as district 
winners in the Richmond division. Both 
districts completed the year without any 
serious accidents. It may be of interest 
to plant people to know that Mr. Wag- 
ner’s district has completed over 40 months 
without a single mishap—a splendid per- 
formance in accident prevention. 

The Washington division had three dis- 
tricts which completed 1925 without serious 
accidents: Equipment, H. Scharnikow, su- 
perintendent ; Supplies and Motor Vehicles, 
M. M. Merrill; and Buildings, J. R. Sands. 
These three districts will alternate in the 
possession of the trophy of the Washing- 
ton division during 1926. Mr. Scharni- 
kow’s district has completed 39 months 
without a disability accident. 

The Baltimore division also had three 
districts with perfect no-accident scores for 
1925: Supplies and Motor Vehicles, under 
E. T. Hobbs; Machine-Switching Main- 
tenance, Harry Heller; and Buildings, un- 
der G. H. Lyon. These three will share 
the Baltimore trophy for the ensuing year. 

The Charleston district nosed out the 
Wheeling district for the Charleston divi- 
sional honors. Each had three accidents 
for the year, but Wheeling’s were the more 
serious, resulting in a greater number of 
disability days. The Charleston cup—a 
new one—goes to the district of that name. 

The general repair shops’ force, under 
F. S. Crismond, had another perfect year. 
Congratulations to “Stoney” and his crowd. 





We then have nine districts, two more 
than ever before, with perfect scores for 
the year: Norfolk, Washington equipment, 
Baltimore supplies and motor vehicles, 
Washington supplies and motor vehicles, 
general repair shops, Baltimore machine- 





The Richmond Division, Under Plant Su- 
Perintendent R. L. Wright, Won the 
Accident Prevention Cup for Third 
Time. It Now Has the Trophy 
Permanently. 


switching maintenance, Baltimore buildings, 
Roanoke, Washington buildings. 

It must be a source of great satisfaction 
to the plant forces to realize that they have 
succeeded in making telephone work safer 
than any comparable work. Statistics show 
that accidents per 1,000 employes have been 
reduced as follows: 1921—45.2; 1922— 
13.6; 1923—11.6; 1924—13.0; 1925—9.3. 

During 1925 there were not only no se- 
rious accidents but many of the 28 acci- 
dents we did have were from causes which, 
in many instances, we could not foresee or 
guard against. For instance, there were 
four hernia cases which developed from 
trivial causes. Four accidents happened 
from extraneous causes, over which the 
company or its employes had no control. 

Another gratifying fact is that only one 
accident happened due to climbing of an 
unsafe pole, and in this case a test was ap- 
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plied, but it was the wrong test. No ac- 
cidents resulted from contact with electric 
light or power wires. 

Congratulations to the plant forces on 
their fine accomplishment: It has re- 
sulted from close attention to important 
details of safety; following the dictates of 
the Safety Code; keen, untiring supervision 
and a steadfast resolution to play the game 
safely. 


Pacific Telephone Building in San 

Francisco Tallest in State. 

The 26-story building recently erected 
by the Pacific Telephone & Telegraph 
Co. in San Francisco, towers above the 
street—the tallest structure in Califor- 
nia. From street level to the base of 
the flagpole on the roof it is 430 feet, 
and 60 feet above waves the American 
flag. 

The building is unique in a way in 
that it cannot be classified in any of 
the hitherto known types of architec- 
ture. A successful attempt was made 

to avoid the incongruous grouping of the 
usual classical variations. Nature herself 
guided the pens of the architects. Nature 
herself gave the thought for the mag- 
nificent verticals that form the “motif” of 
the building. 

Strength and beauty, prime requisites 
were enhanced by the addition of secondary 
vertical lines. One can stand and look at 
the building for hours, watching the shift 
and play of lights and shadows, for each 
hour of the day and each change in the 
climatic condition of the day seems to be 
reflected, mirror-like, in thie great pile of 
steel and masonry. 

This shifting of lights is due to the 
curved face of piers, sharp lines of mul- 
lions and projections, the vertical elements 
and the striking setback as the top is ap- 
proached. Utmost consideration was given 
by the architects to the fact that the build- 
ing occupies practically an isolated place in 
the city’s skyline. 


Train Telephony Popular and To 
Be Extended in Germany. 
Ernest Schmitz, representative in New 
York City of the German railroads, an- 
nounced January 23, that radio telephony 
had proved so successful on the express 
trains between Berlin and Hamburg that 
other trains are to be equipped. The Ber- 
lin-Hamburg service was inaugurated two 

weeks previous to his announcement. 
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the noise 
inseparable from a 
train,” said the an- 
nouncement, “and de- 
spite, also, the con- 
stantly - changing dis- 
tance over which a 
three - minute _radio- 
phone conservation is 
carried on—the train 
covers some three 
miles during the talk 
—the audibility leaves 
nothing to be desired. 
The connection, more- 
over, is made quite as 
speedily as in the 
case of ordinary long- 
distance calls. 

“To receive a call 
while traveling on a 
swiftly-moving ex- 
press train is just as 
easy and simple as 
being called to the 
telephone by a page 
boy in a hotel lobby. 
‘Mr. Brown,’ calls a 
neatly uniformed 
youth as he passes through the cars of 
the Berlin-Hamburg express speeding over 
the snow-covered plains of Northern Ger- 
many. 

Mr. Brown looks up from his news- 
paper and notes the lettering on the young 
man’s cap: ‘Train Telephony, Ltd.’ 

‘Telephone call for you from Berlin, 
sir, says the young man. Mr. Brown 
follows him through the corridor to the 
compartment coach in the next car. At one 
end is a compartment marked “Telephone 
Station,’ presided over by a competent 


“Despite 


W. L. Wagner, 


nikow, 





ing Perfect Records. 
and E. T. Hobbs, Supplies, Who Had Perfect Records 
Norfolk, Who Tied 
West Virginia as Head of Charleston District; 
Equipment, 


TELEPHONY 


Top Row: G. H. Lyon, Buildings, 


in Richmond Di vision. 
Tied in Washington; 


‘hello’ girl. Near her is the customary 
telephone booth. He enters, and presently 
he is talking from a train racing with a 
speed of a mile a minute—with his friend 
in Berlin or in Hamburg, as the case may 
be. 

Not only passengers on the train can be 
called up by their friends, as illustrated 
in the case of Mr. Brown, but the traveler 
can likewise call them from the train. It 
is hardly necessary to add that telegrams 
can be and are transmitted telephonically 


tc the passengers or from the moving 








H. B. Heller, 
in Baltimore Division; 
Bottom Row: 
J. R. Sands, Buildings, 
F. S. Crismond, General 


























Splendid Records Were Turned in by Competitors in the Accident Prevention Contest of the Chesapeake & 
Potomac Telephone Co. for 1925, There Being Ties in Three Divisions, Due to More Than One Division Hav- 


Machine Switching Maintenance, 
E. L. Rowell, Roanoke, and 
V. B. Fitzpatrick, Winner in 
M. M. Merrill, Supplies, H. Schar- 
Repair Shops, Had a Perfect Record. 


train to any city in Germany. The charges 
for this service are but little higher than 
for ordinary long distance calls.” 

The train telephone station, it was ex- 
plained, represents a combination of ordi- 
nary telephony and wireless telephony. 
There are three sending stations for the 
Berlin-Hamburg route, one at each end 
ot the line and one halfway between the 
two cities. The trains have an antenna 
extending over the roofs of the cars. The 
first experiments in train telephony were 
made seven years ago. 














Place in the City’s Skyline. 





The Handsome 26-Story Building Recently Erected by the Pacific Bell Company in San Francisco Occupies Practically an Isolated 





Selling Florida Land by Telephone 


The Florida Boom from the Viewpoint of the Telephone Man—Some Typical 
Telephone Problems and How They Are Being Met—Splendid Opportunity Is 
Being Afforded the Telephone Man of Real Worth to Exercise His Initiative 


By Elmer I. Campbell, 


Commercial Supervisor, Peninsular Telephone Co., Tampa, Fla. 


“For Clean Deals in Dirt, Call 5764!” 

“We Sell the Earth—Phone 6432!” 

Thus, in a quiet, unpretentious way, the 
telephone takes its place alongside the 
white knickers, the straw hats and the 
“loud” golf socks which bespeak the man 
whose chief concern in life is selling a 
lot of land in Florida. 

But behind those catchy slogans lie tear- 
pulling arguments, such as: 

“Please do something to help me out. 
I've got 18 salesmen sitting around my 
office doing nothing, just because I haven't 
a telephone.” 

“My Gawd, Mister, I’m paying $13 a 
day rent for that office I’m in—and what 
good is it without a telephone? I'll be 
licked before I start if you don’t get me 
a telephone right away.” 

“You know we’re going to be here per- 
manent. We're not these fly-by-the-night 
birds. But we gotta have a telephone. 
There ain’t no use of us openin’ up a place 
here without a telephone.” 


“You know we consider a telephone the 
most important part of our business, and 
we just can’t do business without a tele- 
phone. Have a cigar? You know what 
it means to be in business today without a 
telephone. Can't you do something to 


hurry our order up a little?” 


And so it goes. On and on ad infinitum 
and almost—ad nauseum. 

In due course of time the telephone is 
installed, the service begins and_ the 
“million-dollar” advertising campaign is 
launched. “For Real Buys in Real Fstate 
Call Orange 5690!” “Say Hello to Us 
for Good Buys.” Great stuff! 

But the news about the big sale which 
is about to be opened at pre-development 
prices, or the “few days left in which to 
buy beautiful homesites at rock-bottom 
prices at Caballero-on-the-Gulf,” mean 
little to the telephone man in Florida. 

His chief concern is in knowing the 
number of streets that are to be paved; 
the number of houses to be erected by the 
developers; the size of the hotels and 
apartments, business blocks and _ office 
buildings. New developments must be 
translated into terms of new equipment, 
new poles, new cable, new wire, new posi- 
tions, new buildings, enlarged personnel, 
increased capital, and all the things at- 
tendant upon the rapid expansion of a 
telephone system. 

To the lay mind there are no difficulties. 
“Why, I even had my house all wired 


so that all you have to do is come out and 
hook on the telephone,” explains the exas- 
perated lady who has had an application 
cn file for three weeks. She simply can’t 
understand it. “Why, when I lived in 
F ittsburgh—and that’s a much larger place 
than this—I could get a new telephone in- 
stalled in three days.” 

The interesting story of the telephone 
in Florida does not, however, concern 
itself with the incidents of the individual 
subscribers, but rather with the man-sized 
job which confronts every telephone man 
in the state. East Coast, West Coast, all 
up and down the state. There is no spot 
which is immune; no town or village 
which has not been bitten by the perni- 
cious bug of publicity and chamber of 
commerce advertising; no.wayside ham- 
let which has not in the past few years 
grown almost beyond belief. 


And each community has its own tele- 
phone problems to solve. These problems 
are fundamentally the same ones that 
have confronted telephone engineers for 
the past two or three decades, with the 
exception that here in Florida—‘where 
summer spends the winter”’—the intensity 
of those problems has been greatly in- 
creased, 

Everything in the land of perpetual sun- 
shine must be done “right away.” No 
unnecessary time must be spent in careful 
studies and investigations. A commercial 
survey of any Florida town or city can 
be made without one member of the com- 
mercial department so much as leaving 
his office. The wise commercial engineer, 
who has let sanity fly to the winds, makes 
certain mental estimates. He does not 
dare put them on paper for fear that they 
will not bear analysis, and yet he knows 
from his experience that the estimate is 
right. Then he calmly doubles the figure 
which he has arrived at mentally and sub- 
mits his figures on what he considers the 
demand for additional telephone service 
in any given locality will be over a period 
of three or six months. 

The equipment necessary is ordered 
without the slightest show of hesitancy. 
When it arrives and is completely “gobbled 
up” long before the expected time, the 
commercial engineer in question is set 


down by his colleagues as a rank conserva- 
tive, or an old fossil with no imagination 
—just because he only doubled his honest 
He should have trebled—nay 
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convictions. 


quadrup!ed—them; and then he would 


have fallen short of the mark! 


Waiting for Service 

In every Florida city there is a waiting 
line—everywhere. One waits to buy 
stamps at the post office, one waits to buy 
groceries, to eat, to swim, to go to a 
movie show, to record a deed, to apply 
for gas, to get electric lighting service, to 
get the water turned on, to—have a tele- 
phone installed. 

But to get down to cases. Here is a 
typical telephone problem in Florida: In 
the heart of the business district in a 
large city is a garage. The cable facili- 
ties in the block in which the garage is 
situated are ample but not overplentiful. 
Small additions are made from time to 
time to take care of the small real estate 
operators who rent desk space in the shoe- 
shine parlor or the candy shop. The ga- 
rage gets along very well with one in- 
Gividual line telephone. 

Suddenly the garage closes its doors 
and moves to parts more remote, where 
rents are lower, or rather, not as high! 
For a week carpenters, decorators, masons 
and electricians work day and night be- 
hind the closed doors. About Wednesday 
of the second week of this redecorating 
work the old sign is taken down and a 
beautiful electric sign is hung in its place 
announcing to a breathlessly awaiting 
world that the “Realty Arcade” is about 
to open. 

That same day the owner of the Arcade 
appears at the business oftce of the tele- 
phone company to announce his intentions. 
“I’m going to have the floor divided up 
into 30 small spaces. In each space I will 
provide two desks, chairs, a typewriter, 
janitor service and—(here’s the catch)—a 
telephone.” 


Nice landlord! What could be finer. 
All the little real estate firm needs to do 
is walk in, hang up its hat, and it is open 
for business. “And so,” continues the land- 
lord, “I’ll need, let me see—uh huh, well, 
I guess I’d better have three individual 
lines for myself and then one in each 
space. That'll be 33 in all.” 


Thirty-three telephones to grow 
flourish where only one grew before! 

“And when are you going to open your 
Arcade?” the counterman politely in- 
quires.” 

“Oh, I guess I won’t be ready to open 
up until Monday.” Not until Monday— 


and 
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and today is Wednesday—and 1,546 un- 
filled applications for 
hand! 

When it is suggested to the genial land- 
lord that it is just possible that the tele- 
phone company may not be able to meet 
his date by about two months, the fun 
begins. “Let me talk to the manager.” 

Then the whole proposition is outlined 
again. Two desks, chairs, a typewriter, 
janitor service, lights, ice-water—and a 
telephone in every space. “But can you 
afford to provide the telephone service?” 
asks the manager in an interested way. 
“Think of the toll calls your tenants may 
make over their lines.” 

Well, yes! The rent is pretty fair, and 
the landlord feels that he can. Nay, not 
only can but must. For he has already 
signed the leases on 23 of the spaces, and 
bis lease clearly makes mention of the 
fact that telephone service “will be pro- 


new service on 


vided” at no additional expense. The 
leases are signed and, therefore, what 
course is there left to follow? There is 


only one. The telephone company simply 
must install 33 telephones—“right away,” 
otherwise his business be utterly 
ruined, 

This scene actually transpired last July. 
The first week in September the installa- 
tion was made. Not 33 telephones, indeed 
not! A small cordless P. B. X. with three 
trunks and 12 extensions. The landlord 


will 


is still in town, still in business and still, 


apparently, making money. 

But this does not mean that the tele- 
phone company fell down on the job. It 
means that July, 1925—which was sup- 
posed to be a month of inactivity as far 
as new business was concerned, a month 
for intensive work, a month of getting 
ready for the full demand—was in itself 
one of the biggest months of the whole 
vear, and many crews of men who could 
have helped on other tasks were kept busy 
with moves and cancels and new connec- 
tions, beyond all expectation. Nor does 
it mean that the telephone company lacked 
sufficient foresight, but rather that its 
erders for new equipment were delayed 
just enough, due to freight congestion, to 
slow up the whole program of expansion. 

The East Coast Boom 

In telling a story about Florida, the 
question of where to begin is always the 
most difficult. To settle the matter, let us 
tollow a geographic line and start at the 
southern extremity and work up—and 
around. 

Miami—locally pronounced Mi-am-ma— 
has been in the public eye more, perhaps, 
than any other city in Florida, if not, in 
fact, more than any other city in the 
entire world, during the past 12 or 18 
nonths. 

Miami, Miami Beach, Coral Gables, Co- 
oanut, Grove, Fulford-by-the-Sea, all 
pean many things to many different peo- 
le. To some they mean delightful places 
a which to spend the cold winter months ; 
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to others they mean cities of opportunity ; 
tc others they mean “real estate”; to an- 
other, smaller and more serious, group 
they mean problems—problems, the solv- 
ing of which means the wise investment 
ci hundreds of thousands of dollars of 
new capital, an investment in futurity, an 
investment which will affect 
thousands of people. 

The Southern Bell Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co., serving these cities, has under 
way a five-year construction program that 
is destined to go down in the history of 
the telephone development of the South as 
rothing short of epoch-making. The pres- 
ent telephone situation in Miami is, in the 
minds of some, absolutely without parallel 
or precedent in the telephone history of 
the world. The post-war development of 
Long Island, N. Y., is the only case which 
provides a fair comparison. 

The telephone system in Miami is on.a 
machine-switching basis and, as such, is 
in a fair way to cope with the tremendous 
traffic loads to which the system is sub- 
jected. Overloading of the trunks is the 
ost common cause for “busy” signals in 
Miami. The cause of overloading is di- 
rectly due to the fact that every telephone 
in service in Miami is used by many more 
people than in any other city in the coun- 
try. 


intimately 


Business and residence space is at a 
premium in Miami, and it is no sign of 
incompetency to rent desk space in a shoe- 
shine parlor or a hat-cleaner’s shop. But 
it does mean that a telephone, which might 
bc used ten times a day by the hat-cleaner, 
is suddenly subjected to the possibility of 
hundreds of calls a day by the new tenant. 

The same condition exists in the homes 
and so four-party service, which was ade- 
quate a short time ago for the needs of a 
private family, becomes inadequate over- 
night when the private family decides to 
rent the “sleeping-porch” and the hall bed- 
room. 

And, too, the real estate business is one 
which makes heavy demands on telephone 
service. A piece of property is listed for 
ten days with a given company. Im- 
mediately, possible prospects for the pur- 
chase of the property are called by tele- 
phone; the newspapers are called for the 
placing of a last-minute advertisement re- 
garding the property; the sign man is 
called to have a sign made “right away”; 
the owner is called back for changes in 
the terms; ctc., etc. 

Add to this incomplete picture the erec- 
tion of hundreds of new homes, new 
hotels, new office buildings, blocks of new 
retail stores, and you begin to realize what 
telephone expansion means in a city which, 
like the tentacles of an octopus, goes on 
stretching out in all directions, converting 
uncultivated swamps into veritable fairy- 
lands and making castles in Spain where 
straggling pine trees grew before. “We 
want telephones here—and here — and 
here—and here,” the cries come in from 


every hand with growing volume and in- 
sistence. 

Late in the fall of 1925 a new central 
office building for Miami, bearing the des- 
ignation, “Flager,” 
serve one of the 


was completed, to 
most rapidly-growing 
residential sections of the city. There is 
now under construction a beautiful four- 
story central office building in downtown 
Miami which will house a vast amount of 
new machine-switching equipment for 
local service and enlarged facilities for 
toll traffic. When this central office is 
completed and placed in service, Miami 
will have two complete machine-switching 
units for local service, extensive toll 
equipment and special two-number facili- 
ties for A-B toll service between Miami 
and adjacent points. 

Telephone Expansion in Miami. 

Under the able direction of Vernon 
Baird, the Miami manager of the South- 
ern Bell company, the work of expanding 
the system is going ahead with speed and 
dispatch. 

The place of importance from 
both a real estate and a telephone point of 
view is Palm Beach and West Palm 
Beach. Palm Beach, for so long the ar- 
istocratic wintering place of the elite of 
the North, has grown with almost incred- 
ible speed. West Palm Beach, which is 
the bread-and-butter side of the lake where 
the commercial and industrial activity of 
Palm Beach must, perforce, take place, is 
in a whirl. 
city streets crews of 
splicers, cable placers, line 
gangs, construction gangs and the like. A 
few blocks from the present manual build- 
ing, a beautiful, new and commodious 
central office building is being erected to 
house the new central office equipment 
which many months ago was ordered from 
Hawthorne, III. 

City Officials Sympathetic 

T. L. Jordan, West Palm Beach man- 
ager, admits the difficulty of the situa- 
tion, admits that the service is not up to 
standard, but smilingly assures one that 
“it won’t be long’ before tons of new 
equipment will be in service and the whole 
city’s system restored to a high level of 
service and efficiency. Fortunately, Mr. 
Jordan’s task is made, easier by the sym- 
pathetic attitude of the city officials, who 
have every confidence that the Southern 
Bell company is making every effort to 
relieve the critical telephone situation. 

Continuing up the East Coast, one finds 
the same feverish activity. New central 
offices are under construction, or being 
planned, in five other cities along the 
coast, and with them the necessary 
amounts of inside and outside equipment 
te meet the service demands of America’s 
last trontier. 


next 


Everywhere throughout the 
one finds 
installers, 


cable 


Real estate developers talk in terms of 
“million-dollar developments”—on paper. 
Telephone men talk in terms of hundreds 
of thousands of dollars’ worth of new ap- 
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paratus, buildings and equipment, actually 
being placed in service. 

Even in places like Sanford, Daytona, 
Ormond and Orlando, which are admitted- 
iy “winter resorts,” the telephone com- 
panies are finding it necessary to speed up 
their construction work. In Florida there 
is no such thing as a “normal” commu- 
nity. The discovery of Florida by the 
rest of America has put the entire state 
in the glare of the spotlight, and the 
whole act is being “dressed up” for the 
big show. 

With 27 lakes, each lake a_ beautiful 
blue jewel, Orlando is rapidly changing its 
makeup. From a quiet—perhaps even 
sleepy—little town of exquisite beauty Or- 
lando is taking on the appearance of a 
thriving city. In its transformation it is 
not, however, losing any of its beauty, but 
is, rather, adding to it. Those jewel-like 
lakes are being mounted in rare settings 
of beautiful homes and estates, and, to 
add the practical touch, each lake is be- 
ing entwined in silver strands of aerial 
cable to carry the voices of those who 
make up the populace of this town of 
dreams come true. 

A new building to house a new com- 
plete machine-switching unit is the out- 
ward manifestation of future prosperity 
for Orlando. The toll business in Or- 
lando last summer—Orlando being a win- 
ter resort—was as great as it was during 
the previous winter season, and this win- 
ter is breaking all former records. Six 
additional toll positions were added last 
summer and are now being used to han- 
dle capacity business. 

On the Gulf 

On the West Coast the story is much 
the same. Everything there is newer, and 
the developments more recent. Much of 
the West Coast is still undiscovered but 
for the most part it is booming, and with 
the rapid influx of new population the 
telephone companies operating in that sec- 
tion of Florida are sorely pressed to keep 
pace with the ever-increasing demands for 
more and more new service. 

From the southeastern section of the 
West Coast comes the news that the Inter- 
County Telephone & Telegraph Co., which 
operates in Arcadia, Wauchula, Bowling 
Green, Avon Park, Limestone, Zolfo and 
Fort Wyers, to care for the inevitable 
growth and prosperity which Arcadia is 
predestined to enjoy, is now working on 
a construction program involving the ex- 
penditure of almost $100,000 in that com- 
munity alone, for plant rehabilitation. 
When this task of rebuilding the system 
is completed the Arcadia system will be 
converted from magneto to common bat- 
tery. 

Up in Sebring, the Mitchell Telephone 
Co. is faced with the problem of keeping 
pace with the rapid demands for new 
service which a wholesale influx of new 
residents into that desirable residential 
community has caused, and the local ex- 
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pansion of the system is going ahead at 
an astonishing pace. 

In Sarasota, the town made famous by 
New York’s big league baseball team, the 
number of stations in service increased 
from 1,037 in January, 1925, to 1,747 in 
January, 1926. With more facilities avail- 
able for new service, the Peninsular Tele- 
phone Co., which operates there, would 
have been able to bring this number well 
over the 2,000 mark, so great was the 
demand. 

At Lake Alfred among the hills in what 
is known as the “ridge” country, the plans 








Architect’s Drawing Showing 12-Story Ad- 
dition to Be Made to Headquarters 
Building of Peninsular Telephone 
Co., Tampa, Fla. 


for 1926 include a new exchange building 
with the attendant task of enlarging the 
outside plant and toll facilities. 

Perhaps the greatest growth during 
1925, from a point of view of percentage 
increase in the number of stations in serv- 
ice, was made by the little town of Lake 
Wales, which started the year with 514 
telephones and came to a close with 800 
stations serving the telephone needs of a 
growing community. 

The Manatee River district, which em- 
braces Bradentown, Palmetto and Mana- 
tee (Indian for “sea cow”) is another 
point of interest from a telephone view- 
point. In December, 1925, the Peninsular 
Telephone Co. opened its spacious three- 
story central office building there and cut 
into service a complete new automatic 
system of the Strowger type. Uutil the 
cutover these three cities had been served 
by a manual system. 

In January, 1925, there were 2,334 tele- 
phones in service in this tri-city area, and 
at the close of the year this number had 
been increased to 2,928. The initial auto- 
matic installation was made to handle a 
system of 6,000 stations and the building 
was planned to care for the future growth 
of the telephone system serving those 
three cities for many years to come. 

The next city of importance on the 
West Coast is Lakeland, which is rapidly 
taking its place among the foremost com- 
mercial centers of the gulf site of Florida. 
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The Peninsular Telephone Co. has re- 
cently completed the erection of a new 
three-story building in that city and the 
Automatic Electric Co., Inc., of Chicago, 
is now at work installing automatic equip- 
ment capable of serving 5,000 telephones. 
At the present time there are more than 
3,900 telephones in service in Lakeland, as 
compared with 3,000 a year ago. 

The rapid forward strides which the 
Peninsular company has taken in the past 
few years in all of the territory in which 
it operates along the West Coast is an in- 
dication of that company’s faith in the 
future development of south Florida. This 
company, which operates in six important 
counties, has its headquarters in Tampa. 
During 1925 the company experienced a 
growth of more than 10,000 telephones 
and started the new year with 42,361 tele- 
phones in service in 16 towns and cities. 

The largest increase in actual number 
of stations in service was in the growing 
city of Tampa, where the net gain for 
the year amounted to 4,530. That Tampa 
is growing more and more rapidly each 
month is reflected in the fact that each 
month during the year saw an increase 
over the preceding month, culminating in 
December with a net gain for the month 
of 889 stations. On January 1, 1926, the 
Peninsular company had on hand more 
than 1,200 deferred applications for new 
service in Tampa. 

Tampa’s daily average of local calls was 
more than 270,000 at the end of 1925 as 
compared with 190,000 a year ago. The 
result of this heavy increase in local 
traffic has meant a severe drain on the 
rrechanical equipment, and new _ installa- 
tions are being made as fast as new equip- 
ment can be secured, to relieve the con- 
gestion which now exists. 

Sizeable additions are also being made 
to the switching equipment in the five 
exchanges which serve the city. 

The Peninsular company’s program of 
expansion for 1926 calls for the expendi- 
ture of millions of dollars. In Tampa, 
plans have been drawn and _ contracts 
awarded for the construction of a 12- 
story addition to the present four-story 
headquarters building, at a cost of nearly 
half a million dollars. This company now 
has under construction a new three-story 
building in its Hyde Park section to take 
place of the present one-story stucco 
structure which, when erected in 1920, 
was considered sufficient to take care of 
the growth until 1928 or 1930. 

The futility of forecasting Tampa’s 
growth, a few years back, with any de- 
gree of accuracy, is clearly defined*in this 
section of the city. The first modest in- 
stallation provided equipment to serve 600 
telephones. Within eight months the 
original installation was doubled, and 
since that time more equipment has been 
added on an average of once every six 
months. When it became apparent that 


the building would soon be inadequate, 
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P ROGRESSIVELY from the dawn of history the work 
of the world has been simplified and speeded up by 
“engineering achievements, and always the struggle has 
been to replace manual operations by mechanical means. 
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That many anomalies still exist is evidenced by the 
Indian haulage scene above. Yet India in many depart- 
ments of economic life is not backward. Take communications 
for example. Strowger Automatic Telephones have been in- 
stalled in India since 1912 and Lahore, Punjab, in 1918 installed 
700 lines, manufactured by Automatic Telephone Manufactur- 
ing Company, Limited, Liverpool. Simla has 2,100 lines, 
Amritsar 700 and Bombay 11,000 lines. 
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Strowger speeds communications and increases revenue. 


STROWGER 
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plans were made for enlarged quarters 
and orders placed for new equipment. 

The new building is now being rushed 
tc completion so that not later than March 
15 busy hands can commence the installa- 
tion of a complete new central office for 
that section of the city, which will have 
an initial capacity for serving 9,000 tele- 
phones. The building and equipment have 
been engineered for an ultimate capacity 
for serving 25,000 telephones in that dis- 
trict. 

Another forward step which the Penin- 
sular company has taken in Tampa is the 
introduction of the use of central office 
names. With the publication of the Feb- 
ruary, 1926, directory, the five exchanges 
then in service were named for the local- 
ities which they served, with the initial 
letters printed with the numbers, for dial- 
ing. At the same time a new exchange 
unit, bearing the designation “Main” was 
placed in operation to serve the downtown 
business section. It is now expected that 
before the year is over two additional 
central offices will be placed in service. 

The Sunshine City 

Another city of telephone importance in 
this section of the West Coast is St. Pet- 
ersburg, the “Sunshine City.” Until No- 
vember, 1923, when it was taken over by 
the Peninsular Telephone Co., the St. 
Petersburg system was operated by the 
West Coast Telephone Co. During 1924 
the Peninsular Telephone Co. realized 
that it could not successfully continue to 
operate in St. Petersburg on a manual 
basis and, therefore, plans were made to 
install a complete new automatic system. 

These plans culminated in November, 
1925, when a new four-story central office 
building of steel and buff brick was con- 
verted into a new automatic exchange for 
the Sunshine City at a time when the 
stations in service in that city numbered 
7,677—or a gain of almost 5,000 during 
the time that the system was under the 
control of the Peninsular company. 

At New Port Richey, near Tarpon 
Springs, the Peninsular company inaugu- 
rated a new system late in 1925. To care 
for the requirements which the develop- 
ment of this section will bring, an ex- 
change which initially served only 70 sub- 
scribers was placed in service. 

The telephone field in Florida until a 
few short years ago was a virgin one. In 
order to secure and hold subscribers all 
kinds of attractions were offered. From 
a time when “alarm-clock operators,” to 
arouse the sleepy heads, and “time opera- 
tors,” for those who did not own clocks 
or watches, were as much a part of the 
service as “Information” and “Long Dis- 
tance” today, the Florida telephone busi- 
ness has gradually donned all the sartorial 
splendor of a metropolitan system. The 
signs of rusticity have slowly given way 
to the advanced signs of urbanity. 

But Florida is still comparatively new. 
Hence, Florida is a land of new ideas and 
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better ideas. Some of the early automatic 


‘installations were made in Florida when 


the rest of the telephone world was still 
saying, “It can’t be done.” 

And being a state which demands the 
best, Florida offers a splendid opportunity 
for the telephone man of real worth to 
exercise his initiative. It offers a labora- 
tory for the working out of untried theo- 
ries. To the man who by dint of circum- 
stances might never really find himself in 
a larger and older organization, the 
younger companies of Florida offer al- 
most unlimited possibilities for develop- 
ment. For so long as the wise Providence 
which rules all things continues to give 
to Florida a patent on perpetuity of sun- 
shine in the wintertime, this state must 
continue to grow. 

In the words of Mercer P. Mosely, 
New York banker, “,. . . the people from 
all over the United States really want 
that sunshine in the winter time. They 
are actually buying it and paying for it; 
and this sunshine is salable exactly as the 
goods of the manufacturer and the mer- 
chant are salable, and, therefore, Florida 
sunshine has just as much real asset value 
as have diamonds on the shelves of Tif- 
fany & Co.” 


Small Virginia Exchange Com- 
pletely Destroyed by Fire. 
Fire of unknown origin completely de- 
stroyed the Virginia-North Carolina Tele- 
phone Co. building and contents at Brook- 
neal, Va., Saturday night, February 6. 
11; addition to the loss of the building and 
telephone exchange, everything was lost 
including hundreds of dollars worth of 

copper wire in the storeroom. 

This company, with L. V. Bailey as 
owner and manager, operates the line 
from Brookneal to Lynchburg and con- 
nects with all the main telephone systems. 
This exchange served around 250 sub- 
scribers. 

Mr. Bailey, who was operating the 
switchboard on Saturday night, had only 
left the building a short time when he dis- 
covered the fire. The building, which was 
a wooden structure, was only about 50 
feet from the Bailey residence, which is 
a large, modern home, and Mr. Bailey 
had gone into his home after 9 o’clock, 
the closing hour for telephone service. 

The fire gained too much headway to 
be fought successfully by the meager 
forces of the Brookneal firemen. The 
wind, fortunately, was blowing away from 
the Bailey home, so that it was saved. 

For a few hours only was Brookneal 
cut entirely off from the outside world 
by telephone. About 4 o’clock a man 
from out in the country came to get off 
some long distance calls, not having heard 
of the fire. Mr. Bailey soon located the 
Lynchburg wire and by using the test 
set, successfully forwarded the messages. 
By night he had run the Lynchburg wire 
into his home and the following day he 
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was connecting the doctors and the drug 
store so as to receive important messages, 

It is Mr. Bailey’s intention to itmme- 
diately begin work of rebuilding. The 
loss is roughly estimated at over $3,000, 
partly covered by insurance. 

This is the third loss for this telephone 
company in three years. February 14, three 
years ago, the entire system was destroyed 
by fire, and sleet again played havoc on 
February 18, a year later. The line south 
of Brookneal has not been replaced since 
this disaster. Mr. Bailey says he felt he 
was just recovering from these two losses 
when the present one came. 


Commences Biggest and Longest 
“Moving Day.” 

A “moving day” that will extend well 
over four months, and is believed to be 
one of the biggest in the history of New 
York City began February 19 when the 
first contingent of telephone employes 
moved into the new West street building 
of the New York Telephone Co., in New 
York City, the biggest telephone build- 
ing in the world. 

In all there will be 6,000 officials and 
employes housed in the new _ building 
which will be occupied by both adminis- 
trative quarters and central offices. The 
moving-in includes 50 general and sub-de- 
partments, quarters in 15 leased and eight 
company-owned buildings being vacated 
when all these departments have moved. 

The first department to move was that 
of the division plant superintendent of 
southern Manhattan. G. N. Butz, general 
building superintendent, welcomed Su- 
perintendent F. W. Appleton and his 
workers to the building as the first rep- 
resentatives of the telephone workers, and 
showed them their quarters on the eighth 
and ninth floors. It will take an entire 
month before these two floors are filled, 
and the rear guard of the moving tele- 
phone army will not be in the new build- 
ing before the middle of June. The 6,000 
workers to be housed in the West Street 
Building constitute only about one-sixth 
of all the New York Telephone Co’s. 
workers in New York City. 


Was First to Pay Bill for Tele- 


phone Service. 
The first man in the world to pay for a 


telephone was James Emery, Jr., a whole- 
sale fish dealer, who lived in Charlestown, 
Mass. 

About May 15, 1877, he had a telephone 
put at each end of a line connecting his 
house with his brother’s home across the 
street and on May 30 of the same year 
paid the sum of $20, which was the first 
money ever paid for a telephone. 

On June 8, he returned and paid $10 
additional and took away three more tele- 
phones, which he placed in nearby houses, 
connecting all five on an extension o! the 
original private line. At that time he 


signed the first telephone lease. 
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Suggestions for the Toll Operator 


Some Helpful Hints for Toll Operators on Overlapping Operations and Elimi- 
nating Waste Time on Toll Circuits, Contained in Papers Presented at 
Traffic Conference in Connection with Recent Illinois Telephone Convention 


Overlapping Operations. 
By Miss Liti1an Davis, 
Trafic Supervisor, Illinois Southern Tele- 
phone Co., Murphysboro, IIl. 


It is well known that there is always 
some idle time in the course of operating 
and it is most essential that the operator 
js taught in the beginning of her training 
to make the best use of her time. To do 
this, she learns to make as few motions as 
possible and to perform certain steps in 
her work as overlapping operations. These 
operations are numerous because of the 
fact that there are many steps in operating 
performed that do not require the entire 
attention of the operator, and she may 
perform these movements while she is 
doing something else. 

In handling the equipment it is well to 
remember that the hands can be used inde- 
pendently when it is desirable to do two 
things at the same time. For example, toll 
circuits and trunks situated directly in 
front of the operator may be taken up by 
either hand, but those to the left must be 
taken with the left hand and those to the 
right with the right hand. Usually it is 
unnecessary to drop a plug held in the left 
hand to cut into a call circuit or to operate 
a key, as the operator can perform this 
movement with one finger. 

There must always be some periods of 
waiting during the completion of a call, 
and it is during these periods that over- 
lapping operations are performed success- 
fully and the time used in waiting is not 
wasted as idle operator’s time. 

The following steps in operating in com- 
pleting a call may be performed as over- 
lapping operations : 

1. Locate an “Out” or “In” ticket upon 
receipt of a report ticket. 

2. Disposing of completed tickets. 

3. Examining tickets to determine ne- 
cessary steps to be taken in completing the 
call. 

4. All entries on tickets written as an 
overlapping operation. 

5. Attaching tiger clips. (This simple 
Practice has proved very valuable in the 
Proper use of toll circuits, decreasing the 
delayed and canceled calls because of “no 
circuit” conditions, which was not always 
a “no circuit” condition but in many cases 
a circuit held and no use made of it.) 

6. Referring matters to the supervisor 
which do not require a lengthy explana- 
tion, 

7. Securing rates and routes. 

8. Taking up a subscriber’s line on a 
tall to be worked on next. 

9. Arranging tickets in proper order at 


the position and becoming acquainted with 
the details of the next call to be handled. 

10. Quote the charge and at the same 
time ring on the toll circuit to pass a clear- 
ance order. It is understood if the calling 
station and the distant operator answer 
at the same time, the operator may cut out 








Just Try This Plan Awhile. 
By Miss Leva Porter, 


Chief Operator, Automatic Home Tele- 
phone Co., Pontiac. IIl. 


When you're out of sorts, 
don’t know why, 

When things go wrong, although you try, 

When folks don’t seem to understand 

Or try to lend a helping hand, 

Don’t mope and whine and make folks 
blue 

By telling them your troubles, too. 

Just try this plan instead, awhile; 

Just fix your face and smile and smile. 


and you 


When the lines are crossed and you 
can’t get through, 
And folks don’t wait and you're busy, 


too; 
When the cords are short and the dial 
will stick, 
Whoever you call, they are bound to kick; 
Don’t raise your voice into a shout 
And show your temper along the route, 
Just try this plan instead awhile, 
And tune your voice into a smile. 








of the connection to the subscriber while 
she passes the clearance order. 

11. Stamping off tickets and disconnect- 
ing on direct circuits. 

12. Stamping off tickets, ringing, cutting 
in and passing verbal clearance on built- 
up circuits. 

13. Listening, challenging and discon- 
necting on inward calls. 

14. Cutting-in in response to a toll cord 
signal, and executing an order to ring on 
receiving an LK ticket report on a con- 
nection on which a WH report has been 
passed. 

A word might be said about the perform- 
ance of overlapping local operations, which 
have been found effective in gaining time 
in answering calls. For example, opera- 
tors may be trained to answer a second 
call while disconnecting and ringing. 

The development of “teamwork” is an- 
other very important operating factor in 
obtaining prompt answer to all line signals. 
This is developed by the operator helping 
others at adjacent positions whenever it is 
possible to do so. The following examples 
are things that may be done for other op- 
erators which are a means of creating an 
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attitude of friendliness and assistance 
among all forces: 

Answering signals appearing at adjacent 
positions. 

Quoting time and charge for other op- 
erators. 

Calling a subscriber upon receipt of a 
report ticket on which “Pr” is checked. 

Asking for rates and routes. 

In conclusion, the development of ability 
to overlap gives our subscribers better and 
quicker service. The summing up of these 
simple but most important practices goes 
to make an attractive and satisfactory serv- 
ice, saves the time of all operators, makes 
us of more value to our company and as- 
sists us in making the best use of our 
most valuable property—our toll circuits. 


Loss of Toll Revenue Due to Mis- 
use of Toll Circuits. 


By Miss Ferne STAMM, 
Chief Operator, Lexington Home Tele- 
phone Co., Lexington, IIl. 


Our company invests a lot of money in 
toll circuits. It costs a lot of money to 
build toll circuits, for they must have the 
best of material to get the best and lasting 
service out of them. A crew is busy for 
some time getting the poles set, the wires 
strung and then finally placed on the 
switchboard ready for the operator to get 
busy. 

In order to get the most out of the cir- 
cuits, we must keep them busy; any time 
that they are not used for paid conversa- 
tion is a loss of revenue to the company 
as it is “wasted time.” Our duty is to see 
that the time required for the operator to 
get the call through is no longer than 
necessary. 

In order to do this it is necessary to 
have some understanding with the other 
operators so that we can work in har- 
mony—and one way to do this is to use 
standard operating practices. These are 
improved from time to time as the progress 
of the telephone’s usefulness comes to the 
notice of those in charge, and a good bit 
has been accomplished since the first cir- 
cuit was built about 50 years ago. 

Routing directions are necessary so all 
will not use the same routing, thereby con- 
gesting the traffic. Each office has its 
own routing to places called for and there- 
by less confusion exists and we get better 
transmission. 

We can save circuit time by looking over 
our tickets before working out on the cir- 
cuit. Take the tickets according to filing 
time and order up the calling line so as to 
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ring the calling party without delay when 
the called party is. being rung. Overlap 
ringing comes to our assistance here in 
saving time both for the calling party and 
called party and also our circuit time. 
Phrases that all operators can under- 
stand are a lot of help in using the toll 
circuit to best advantage. The inward 
operator can be of great help in staying 
on the connection and giving the number 
called the proper ring, and the calling sta- 
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a direct circuit and ring immediately on 
the connection, if a built-up connection so 
as to get the intermediate operator and 
give the clearance order. She can then 
disconnect and use the other part of the 
circuit for other traffic. This is also very 
important. 

When we own the circuits and the opera- 
tor does not use them for traffic that can 
be reached over them, it is a loss of reve- 
nue to the company operating the circuits. 
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calls that are important, this shoul:! not 
develop into a habit. 

I recall one exchange where the circuit 
was reported busy a good share of the 
time. When, checking up the calls, i: was 
found that there were not enough ticket; 
to justify the circuit being busy so fre. 
quently. So other means of observing the 
load were taken and it was found the cir. 
cuit was being used by chief operators 
operators, wire chiefs and managers, talk. 














It was this way: 
There was great applause. 
Dector Wagner ?” 
trying to do. 


among their co-workers. 


the consumer. 





Wagner saw the boy’s point and was big enough to acknowledge it. 
the organ pumper were necessary to each other. 

How many people we meet in this world who are unable to see the other fellow’s part in the work they are both 
People of this sort are difficult to get along with, too, for they are constantly overruling other people’s 


suggestions and playing up their own. They do this even at the expense of losing friends and friendly feeling 


“Open that can of peas,” says my sister. 
opener, as I stand there holding that can of peas. 





WE 
By Miss Anne Barnes, 


Traveling Chief Operator, lowa Independent Telephone Association, Des Moines, lowa. 


Even the great Richard Wagner, who held his audiences spellbound during his pipe organ concerts, could have 
done nothing if it had not been for the little fellow who pumped the organ. 
Wagner when he was about to play his first selection before an immense audience. 

Just before taking his place on the organ bench, Wagner turned to his audience and said: 
“T will now play a selection from my opera, ‘The Flying Dutchman. 
As Wagner took his seat,a small, red-headed boy bobbed up from behind a screen 
where he was pumping the air into the organ and whispered to Wagner, “You mean WE will play, don’t you, Herr 
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In all the millions of kirds of work in this old, old world, people must work together. 
us think of the farmer out in his fields at break of day, when we open a can of peas. 

One summer, when I was up in Wisconsin, a party of us drove out to a cannery to see how peas are prepared for 
First the great loads of vines were delivered by the farmer, forked off the wagon by the cannery 
employes into great iron jaws of machinery which soon separated the peas from the vines. 

But it would be difficult for me to tell you how many people handled those peas by the millions until they were 
finally poured into cans—thousands of cans daily, sealed, labeled, and sent on their way to the wholesale merchant, 
then to the retail merchant, and finally into homes all over the United States. 

The whole procedure made a vivid impression on all in our party. 
(men, women, boys and girls) had to move to keep up with the machinery pouring the millions of peas before them 
for sorting, sifting, scalding, canning, sealing, labeling, boxing, storing, and trucking away. 

And I know she thinks I am slow, or studying a way to use the can 
But I am thinking of a summer day in Wisconsin. 
over again that day, crowding all that happened at the cannery, into one little minute before cutting away the can top. 

“How many hands prepared this delicious little dish of peas for our dinner,” I reflected as I set it on our table. 


This 


He realized that he, the great musician, and 


How swiftly and accurately those employes 


fact was once borne home to 


I wonder how many of 


Just living 














tion the reports, so that the circuit will not 
have to be held longer than necessary in 
getting the report or the called telephone. 
Then, too, the intermediate operator should 
stay on the connection to see that the sta- 
tion called answers or that it is rung again. 
This is very important. 

The supervision on toll circuits should 
be watched closely so as to know when the 
conversation is finished. This is a large 
item, both for the party paying for the 
call and the company operating, as it means 
waste time to the circuit to have the time 
talked cut down due to the disconnect not 
having been received. It is well to have 
the best supervision possible in order to 
avoid this waste of circuit. 

The disconnecting from the toll circuit 
and giving the proper clearance order also 
is a large item. Release in five seconds on 


The operators should be instructed to use 
these circuits for as much traffic as they 
can. When using other company circuits, 
you are reducing your own revenue. 

Stamping the correct time the conversa- 
tion starts and at the finish is very im- 
portant. Some offices have a different 
method of doing this. They merely stamp 
the ticket when the conversation starts and 
then enter the rate. It does not matter 
how long the conversation lasts. There 
should be a limit to free service conversa- 
tions, and all paid tickets should be stamped 
the full length of the conversation. 

There are times when the operator would 
like to talk or visit with an operator at 
another town. Every time this is done, 
without a check being made, circuit time is 
wasted. If one chief operator talks with 
another in a distant city about business and 


ing about this and that without tickets 
being made. When they started making 
tickets on all these calls, you may guess 
the result was that there was more time 
for paid business. 

Let us use our circuits with discretion 
and not waste any time on them or give 
any time away that should be charged for. 
Let's all get together and use our toll cir- 
cuits to the best advantage possible to the 
public and the company. 


Do You Know, Miss Toll 
Operator. 
By Mrs. ALLEN CHASE, 


Chief Operator, Texas Telephone C0. 


Hillsboro, Texas. 
Do You Know that you should {amil- 
iarize yourself with ticket details 
taking up a toll line? 
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Do You Know that the proper selection 
of circuit is essential, if your transmis- 
sion Comes up to standard? 

Do You Know that you should ring 2 
seconds and wait 10 seconds before ring- 
ing the second time? 

Do You Know that you should not 
leave a toll line after you have signaled 
the distant operator? 

Do You Know that you should not 
work out on more than one toll line at 
at time? 

Do You Know that you should always 
speak in a clear, business-like tone of 
yoice, so that repetition will not be neces- 
sary ? 

Do You Know that, when you leave a 
call order with another station, you ex- 
pect her to complete it according to pre- 
cedence time? 

Do You Know that, when a station 
leaves a call order with you she expects 
you to complete that call order according 
to precedence time? 

Do You Know that you should ac- 
knowledge promptly and courteously all 
requests or orders received by you? 

Do You Know that you should always 
clear your circuits just as quickly, after 
conversation has ended, as it is possible? 

Do You Know that the more you use 
your “code,” and the more thoroughly 
you familiarize yourself with the Toll Op- 
erating Practices, the 
become your services? 

Do You Know that you can always 
find some way in which you can improve 
your services? 

Do You Know that telephone work is 
one of the greatest of public services ? 

Do You Know that the Golden Rule 
(“all things whatsoever ye would that 
men should do unto you, do ye even so 
unto them”), will actually produce won- 
derful results and promote conditions of 
the utmost harmony, if you will use it 
constantly in all your dealings with other 
operators and stations? 

Do You Know these things, Miss Oper- 
ator? And if you know them, do you 
practice them? 

If you do, then yours is the life worth 
while. If you don’t, you are missing the 
joy of work well done. 


more satisfactory 


Fifty-six Million Spent in 1925 
Construction Program. 

The number of telephones used in New 
York City increased by 121,000, to 1,400,- 
000, last year, it was announced recently 
by the New York Telephone Co. Man- 
hattan, with a net gain of 41,963 instru- 
ments, led the boroughs in this respect. 
Brooklyn followed, with a gain of 40,447 
nstruments. The gain in the Bronx was 
16872, in Queens 19,028 and in Richmond 
1728. 

The company added two buildings to its 
holding. of New York realty and com- 
pleted {ve additions to existing telephone 
buildings. It increased switchboard equip- 
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ment in 19 central offices, added seven new 
switchboards to the system, laid 2,910,000,- 
000 feet of conductor cable and 63,900 feet 
of underground conduits. Construction of 
a building in the Dyckman district and of 
five more central offices was started. Com- 
menting on the expansion, J. S. McCulloh, 
president, said: 

“A construction program involving an 
investment of over $56,000,000 of new 
money for buildings and equipment in the 
metropolitan area was carried out during 
the year, and service can now be provided 
on demand in practically every section of 
the city. 

Continued development of the system is 
of first importance to the people of this 
city, and it depends upon continued ability 
to obtain the millions of new capital 
annually required for new facilities. We 
have asked for an adjustment in the rates 
to put the business on a sound financial 
basis, so that we may continue to maintain 
a high quality of service and insure the 
constant development of the system. 

Service in all the territory served by the 
company, comprising New York. state, 
northern New Jersey and a small part of 
Connecticut, was enlarged by the addition 
of 25 new central offices and the comple- 
tion of additions to the equipment of 147 
other existing central offices, in 1925. The 
number of instruments in service reached 
the total of 2,428,557, a gain of 200,849.” 
Clayton (Ill.) Farmers Mutual 

Plant Has Been Rebuilt. 

The Clayton Farmers’ Mutual Tele- 
phone Co., of Clayton, Ill, has in the 
past few months rebuilt its telephone 
plant, installing about 1,500 feet of un- 
derground cable. The outside plant and 
cable construction was installed by F. J. 
Seamon of the Reliable Construction Co. 
at Washington, Iowa. This cable plant 
consists of a complete cable distribution 
over the city of Clayton, making all lines 
in town metallic service. 

The company has also installed a new 
300-line Kellogg 
frame. 

The officers and directors of the com- 
pany are as follows: L. E. Cain, presi- 
dent; F. A. Wever, secretary; James S. 
Wallace, treasurer; J. L. Tarbox, and E. 
B. Stucker, manager. 


switchboard and main 








Telephones in Great Britain In- 
crease 814 Per. Cent in 1925. 
Figures for the past year show an in- 

crease of about 8% per cent in the num- 

ber of telephones in use in Great Britain. 

The total has risen to about 1,357,500, 

an increase on the year of 113,900, while 

in London, which is responsible for about 
one-third of the whole, the numbers have 
risen from 439,223 to 476,500, an increase 

of about 37,000. 

In the view of the Telephone Develop- 
ment Association, these figures hardly 
show the progress that might have been 


29 
expected. The association points out that 
the figures for the state of New York. 
for example, for the first nine months of 
last year show a more rapid expansion— 
despite the fact that New York 
already possessed more telephones 
the whole of Great Britain. 

On January 1, 1925, there were in New 


state 
than 


York state 1,883,795 telephones, and on 
September 30, 1,996,902—a net increase 
for the nine months of 113,107. New 


York City itself added in the first nine 
months, 74,604 telephones, a rate of in- 
crease nearly three 
London’s. 


times as great as 


An Opinion Regarding Chauffeurs’ 
Licenses in Illinois. 

The following opinion rendered by 
Oscar E. Carlstrom, attorney general of 
Illinois, to Louis L. Emmerson, secretary of 
the state of Illinois, regarding chauffeurs” 
licenses, will be of 
sponsible for the 
equipment of 
panies : 

“Tn drive their 
employer’s cars for the purpose of cover- 


interest to those re- 
operation of 


Illinois 


motor 
telephone com- 


case certain persons 
ing their territory as salesmen, or in the 
repair service of public utilities companies 
as service repairmen, their employment is 
not for the purpose of operating automo- 
piles within the meaning of the above 
cited section of the statute (i. e., Sec. 27) 
because in such cases the driving of the 
automobiles is merely incidental to the 
real purpose of their employment. 

There is no more reason for such em- 
ployes to be licensed under the motor ve- 
hicles act than if they were the owners 
of the motor vehicles in question, and 
using them for the same purpose.” 


Moving Home, Takes Telephone 
to Company Office. 

A clerk in the commercial office of the 
Bell Telephone Co., Philadelphia, had a 
novel experience the other day when a man 
walked in and placed a bundle on the 
counter. 

“What can I do for you?” the clerk 
asked. 

“I’m moving out of my house,” the caller 
explained, “and I have no more use for 
my telephone. Here it is.” 

The clerk opened the package and 
found that the subscriber had taken the 
trouble to remove the instrument from the 
wall and bring it into the office. 





Prices in the Metal Markets. 

New York, February 
Steady: electrolytic futures, 
1444 14%c. Tin—Firm; spot and nearby, 
$65.00; futures, $63.50. Iron—Steady; No. 
1 northern, $22.00@23.50;: No. 2 northern, 
21.007022.50; No. 2 southern, $22.004 
23.00. Lead—Steady; spot, 9.15¢. Zinc— 
Easy; East St. Louis delivery, spot and 
nearby, 7.84c; futures, 7.75c. Antimony— 
Spot, 21.75c. 


23—Copper— 
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Modern System Arises from Disaster 


Born of Necessity Proceeding from One of World’s Greatest Earthquake 
Disasters, the Telephone System of Japan, Modernized with Strowger Auto- 
matic Equipment, Promises to Rank with Best Telephone Networks of World 


By H. E. Clapham, 


Advertising Manager, Automatic Electric, Inc. 


That disaster is not without its recom- Yotsuya office. These were placed in serv- 


penses and its progressive influences, his- 
tory has frequently demonstrated. It is 
everyday knowledge, for instance, that the 
experiences of the Great War gave an 
impetus to science and invention that 
might not have been realized for several 
decades under more peaceful circum- 
stances. 

Thus, when on September 1, 1923, the 
whole of the civilized world was horror- 
struck at the earthquake disaster that al- 
most totally destroyed Tokyo and Yoko- 
hama, it was only natural that the Jap- 
anese people, with their traditional 
fortitude and their natural aptitude for 
industry and quick thought in emergen- 
cies, determined to make capital out of a 
national calamity by taking advantage of 
the opportunity to build anew. As a re- 
sult, new Japanese cities, modernized in 
character and built with an eye to perma- 
nence and safety, equipped with every 
convenience that makes life more worth 
living, are arising from the ashes of the 
old, and will shortly be ready to take their 
rightful places among the world’s fore- 
most centers of culture and industry. 

The telephone systems of Tokyo and 
surrounding territory, as may be imagined, 
were so badly damaged by the earthquake 
as to make even emergency service almost 
an impossibility. But the very nature of 
the Japanese people is such that they 
could not for long sit still and bewail 
conditions, but almost immediately took 
steps to make temporary repairs to the 
damage done and to restore some sem- 
blance of service to the communication 
facilities of the neighborhood. 

Fortunately, not all of the telephone 
plant in Tokyo was completely destroyed. 
Four of the offices were in sufficiently 
good shape that it was possible to start 
emergency repairs to the line plant and 
central office equipment immediately, with 
the result that in less than 30 days these 
four offices—Aoyama, Takanawa, Koishi- 
kawa and Ushigome—were reopened for 
limited service. Subscribers were added 
one by one until, by the end of the year, 
the total number of telephones in service 
reached 20,743—a truly remarkable accom- 
plishment when the hopeless condition of 
the plant as left by the earthquake is con- 
sidered. 

The next step was the installation of 
common battery switchboards on an emer- 
gency basis in the badly-damaged Mar- 
unouchi central office building and also at 











ice shortly after the beginning of 1924, 
the former being opened under the name 
of Ote. 

The plan adopted for temporary re- 
building aimed at the restoration of tele- 
phone service to all subscribers during 
the fiscal years 1924 and 1925. This work 
progressed so satisfactorily and was so 
ably handled that by the end of March, 








Man-Power Alone Versus Man- 
Power Aided by Invention. 

A Chinese man can easily carry eggs 
and chickens upon his back and walk 14 
miles a day. If he were to walk a dis- 
tance between Chicago and Boston by 
way of New York he would require at 
least 50 days and 50 nights. With nine 
cents a day for labor—the cheapest in 
the world—you pay in China only $83.25 
a ton. In America, you can shoot easily 
anything from Chicago by way of New 
York to Boston in two nights—shoot, 
shoot, $4.60. 

Whereas we pay $83.25 a ton and take 
50 long days, you with two nights 
charge only $4.60.—Dr. Tehyi Hsieh, 
“The Roosevelt of China,” in address be- 
fore Executives’ Club of Chicago. 








1925, the telephone plant had been re- 
stored to a point where, in Tokyo, the 
number of subscribers served was 80 per 
cent of the number served before the dis- 
aster. 

A reasonable degree of service being 
restored to Tokyo. subscribers, the next 
problem to be considered was that of 
permanent rebuilding. The Japanese gov- 
ernment, in whose hands rests the admin- 
istration of the whole of Japan’s com- 
munication system, was firm in its de- 
termination to take advantage of the op- 
portunity offered for rebuilding its tele- 
phone systems on a modern and economic 
basis. The emergency restoration work 
was by no means to be an essential part 
cf the permanent plans. The question then 


was: “What is to be the basis of the 
permanent rebuilding?” This question 
naturally involved the type of central 


office equipment to be used. 

Before the earthquake, difficulty was 
being experienced in the larger cities in 
securing and training operators for the 
manual switchboards. In Tokyo, it was 
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estimated that within a very short time 
about 10,000 operators would be required, 
and it was expected that so large a force 
would be extremely difficult to maintain, 

Automatic telephony was already being 
studied in Japan with the view to reliey- 
ing this situation and as an improvement 
in telephone service. A small experimental 
installation was in operation in the office 
cf the Department of Communications, 
while considerable experience in the op- 
eration of public Strowger automatic ex- 
changes had been gained through a rela- 
tively large installation at Dalny, Kwan- 
tung, which exchange is under Japanese 
control. Equipment for this city was 
manufactured and engineered by Auto- 
matic Telephone Mfg. Co., Ltd., Liver- 
pool, England. 

In a large multi-office exchange area 
such as Tokyo it would, of course, have 
been impracticable to replace all the man- 
ual offices with automatic equipment at 
one time, due to the first cost of the 
automatic equipment and the great loss 
involved in abandoning the manual switch- 
boards before they had neared the end 
of their useful life. 

The principal objection to the introduc- 
tion of automatic equipment, one office at 
a time, in such an area is the cost of 
arranging all the manual switchboards for 
interchanging calls with the relatively few 
subscribers served from the automatic 
equipment. 

In considering the type of equipment to 
be used for restoring the plant destroyed 
by the earthquake, these objections to 
automatic equipment had _ disappeared 
while all the advantages remained. There 
was, of course, no question but that it 
would be more economical to install auto- 
matic at once than to restore the plant 
on a manual basis and later replace it 
with automatic in order to meet satisfac- 
torily the public requirement for service 
improvement. 

Along with these facts was the determi- 
nation of the Japanese government to 
manufacture as much of the reconstruc- 
tion equipment as possible within the bor- 
ders of its own country. The quality of 
material needed was so large, however, 
that this policy could not be followed to 
the letter, regardless of the type decided 
upon. In view of all of these favorable 
factors, it was decided to proceed with the 
permanent restoration of the system 0 
an automatic basis. 

After a careful study and investigation 
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by the engineering department of the Im- 
perial Japanese government under the di- 


rection of Dr. Inada, and conferences 
with Strowger automatic engineers at 
Chicago and Liverpool, it was the unani- 
rous opinion that Strowger automatic 
was the most suitable for Tokyo’s needs. 
As a result of these investigations and 
recommendations, orders for Strowger 
automatic equipment for the five central 
ufices — Kyobashi, Honjo, Horidome, 
Shitaya and Kanda—were placed with the 
Automatic Telephone Mfg. Co., Ltd., 
Liverpool, and these offices will be opened 
for Strowger automatic service the early 
part of this year. 

Thus the restoration of service in Tokyo 
at the end of what has become designated 
as the first stage, corresponding with the 
fiscal year 1925, will be, in addition, of 
course, to much of the manual service 
restoration already noted, as follows: 


Central Office— No. of Lines 





PT cccsastscnseues 6,800 
neynaasseenkmernda 6,200 
PE 6 6sbcbasa swears 3,400 
PT Whekceksankaan eae 6,300 
DE Weaver keane cae eaioda 4,400 

ME ht Sane den aceabers 27,100 


The second stage of the work, corre- 
sponding with the fiscal year 1926, will 
involve certain necessary extensions to the 
tive offices mentioned, and the establish- 
ment of five new Strowger automatic 
offices. The complete construction of these 
ofices has also been placed in the hands 
of the Nippon Electric Co., which placed 
orders with the Automatic Electric Inc., 
for central office equipment of the stand- 
ard Strowger automatic type for Maru- 
nouchi, Nihonbashi, Shiba and Otsuka, 
equipment for the remaining office, Kudan, 
and the extensions to the first offices to be 
manufactured by the Liverpool organiza- 
tion. 

This will bring the development at the 
end of the second stage to the state in- 
dicated in the following: 


Central Office— No. of Lines 





OS Se ee errr 4,900 
PE cece cecunent eoes 7,800 
0 errr rrr er 4,000 
DE. cticnstwatbinne peas 7,400 
DE ciccccavebnenunde 7,200 
OS REN ee Pee 4,400 
I bs. ot acidic rials 2,100 
er anor 3,200 
NINOHDASHE .....0cc0scc0 4,600 
Marunochi .............. 4,300 

WUD. Bcc cawacsckessaos 49,900 


After completion of this part of the 
testoration program, nine manual offices 
will remain in service. For this reason, 
the installation of the Strowger automatic 
{quipment will involve the use of call- 
indicator switchboards for completing 


talls originating in automatic offices and 
destined for manual subscribers. 

With the numbering scheme adopted, 
tach subscriber’s number will consist of 
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six digits, the first two being used as an 
office name or designation, and the last 
four being the subscriber’s number. The 
Tokyo exchange area is divided into seven 
districts. When the reconstruction work 
is finished, there will be from two to four 
offices in each district. However, this 
number will, of course, increase as 
Tokyo’s need for telephone service grows. 
The following table gives the details of 
the district and office numbering scheme: 


District and Office Numbering Scheme. 


District Office 
Offices— Numbers Numbers 
Marunouchi 
Nihonbashi 


Kanda 
SS eee 
Ushigome 
Yotsuya 
Aoyama 


a ee ee 
Takanawa 
K yobashi 

OS hi ete ae 4 bce 
Kayabacho 
Naniwa 
Honjo 

Sumida 
Oo re 
Asakusa 
Koishikawa 


iim, © 


eee ee eens 


ur 


eee ee ween ee 
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The speed at which the work of re- 
storation of telephone service in all of 
these cities has gone forward is a re- 
markable achievement by the Japanese 
government’s engineering staff as well as 
a tribute to the mental and physical re- 
sources of the Japanese people, while 
their decision to rebuild their communi- 
cation facilities on a part with the best is 
evidence of their remarkable forésight. 


Way Cleared for Consolidation at 
Blair, Neb. 

Formal recognition of the fact that E. 
C. Hunt, who is the third largest Inde- 
pendent telephone operator in Nebraska, is 
in control of the Blair Telephone Co. was 
given at the recent annual meeting when, 
after the articles of incorporation had been 
amended to remove the stockholding limit 
that has obtained for years and which pre- 
vented the much-talked of consolidation 
with the Bell at that point, Mr. Hunt ap- 
peared with a majority of the stock trans- 
ferred to him. He was elected general 
manager and treasurer, with John R. Aye, 
president, T. T. Osterman, vice-president 
and John H. Christensen, secretary. 

Mr. Hunt’s plans include the expendi- 
ture of $100,000 for the purpose of modern- 
izing the plant, which will include a new 
switchboard. He now resides at Walthill, 
hut will make his home in Blair after the 
school year closes. 

“My first aim,” he says, “will be the con- 
solidation of the competing exchanges, by 
the purchase of the Bell property, and 
the ultimate rebuilding of the entire con- 
solidated plant. The wires in the business 
district will be put underground. Wherever 
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possible in the residence district the poles 
will be banished to the alleys, with the 
object in view of later putting all of the 
wires underground. I also expect to re- 
build the farm lines, and in three or five 
years hope to erect an exchange building 
that will be a credit to the city. 

“As to rates, the public need have no 
fear that they will be robbed. At all my 
exchanges they have always been under 
the rates charged by the Bell company. 
Without having gone into the matter thor- 
oughly, I believe that an equitable rate 
would be as follows: Farmers on ground 
circuits, $1.75 a month and on metallic 
circuits $2. Using the business rates at 
Tekamah as a criterion, merchants now 
having both telephones will save in the 
neighborhood of $15 to $18 a year under 
the consolidation. 

These rates are based on a hasty survey 
of the situation in Blair, and from my ex- 
perience as an operator of other exchanges. 
The rate question is in the hands of the 
railway commission, and whatever raise is 
made will have to be justified in its eyes.” 

Mr. Hunt also assured the citizens that 
free service to Kenard and Calhoun will 
be maintained. Blair business interests 
have been working for consolidation for 
four or five years, but it was always 
blocked by the fact that the stock was so 
widely scattered and enough holders were 
unwilling to take the necessary steps. Mr. 
Hunt began buying up the stock quietly, 
and when he got control had the articles 
changed. Meanwhile friends held the 
stock for him. 


Service Restored at Burket, Ind., 
48 Hours After Fire. 

The exchange building of the Farmer’s 
Cooperative Telephone Co., of Burket, 
Ind., burned down at midnight, February 
11. The company succeeded in getting its 
switchboard and distributing rack out and 
on February 13, less than 48 hours after 
the fire—service had been re-established. 

General Manager Geo. M. Alexander of 
the Farmers Cooperative company, in com- 
menting on the fire, writes: 

“Through the big-heartedness of J. W. 
Scott, manager of the Commercial Tele- 
phone Co. at Warsaw, Ind., in sending his 
linemen to help us, we were able to restore 
service. I am sure I can not thank him 
enough for his hearty cooperation. Co- 
operation of the telephone managers as- 
sures service for the public.” 


Additional Telephone Circuits Be- 
tween London and Continent. 

During the past year four additional 
telephone circuits were brought into use 
between London and Holland, and three 
between London and Paris. 

The present year should see the com- 
pletion of the projected Anglo-German 
service, and also the provision of a new 
cable between Great Britain and France. 








What the Commissions Are Doing 


Up-to-the-Minute News Regarding the Activities of State and Interstate Com- 
missions, Courts and City Councils in Matters Concerning Telephone Com- 
panies—Summary of Commission Orders and Schedule of Telephone Hearings 


Peoria Case of Illinois Bell Before . 


Federal Supreme Court. 

The suit of the city of Peoria, Ill., to 
prevent the Illinois Bell Telephone Co. 
from keeping in effect an increase in rates 
has been set for a hearing in the United 
States Supreme Court on March 1 and 
probably will be ready for argument 
within the two days following. The cases 
are docketed as Smith et al. vs. the Illinois 
Bell Telephone Co., Nos, 193 and 670. 

The history of the case is long and 
involves a federal restraining order placed 
on a decision of the state supreme court. 
The increase has been in effect for more 
than a year. 

The city will send attorneys to Wash- 
ington in hopes of securing a reversal of 
the temporary order granting the increase. 
Chicago Subscriber Seeks to Fix 

Own Length of Conversations. 

Attorney William R. Brand of Chicago 
filed a complaint with the Illinois 
“ommerce Commission in regard to the 
szength of telephone conversations, against 
the Illinois Bell Telephone Co. 

Mr. Brand petitions that the telephone 
company shall not determine the length of 
a conversation in time on local calls, but 
that the the right 
te determine the length of the conversa- 
tion. 

Another 





has 


subscriber shall have 


is that the 
and outgoing shall be construed 
unit of “For instance,” 
e'aborated the lawyer, “when I am having 
a dispute with the company and they shut 
off all my incoming calls, I still continue 
to pay for the service, just as though | 
were getting it. I can make 
yvoing calls. “I call it inconsistent.!” 

Mr. Brand also asks that wherever a 
dispute shall arise between the subscriber 


demand incoming 
service 


as a service. 


even out- 


and the telephone company, and the sub- 
scriber is financially responsible, the com- 
pany shall not refuse service till authori- 
having jurisdiction shall adjudicate 
the differences. 


ties 


New Rates Placed in Effect by 
Farmers Company, Hopedale, IIl. 
The Telephone 
Co., of Hopedale, Ill, were recently in- 
creased upon the authorization of the TIli- 
The new 
Business, individual line, 
$30 per year, party line $27, extension, $6; 


rates of the Farmers 


nois Commerce Commission. 


schedule follows: 


residence, individual line, $24, party line, 
$21, extension, $6; $30, 
residence, $24. 


rural, business, 


The company submitted a valuation of its 
property, as of May 1, 1924, which showed 


the reproduction cost of the property, as 
of that date, to be $45,696, and the depre- 
ciated cost to be $33,255. The cost of 
establishing the business was estimated at 
$6,854, making the total reproduction cost 
new, $52,550, and the depreciated cost, 
$40,109. 

The original cost of the physical prop- 

erty, including material and supplies, as of 
December 31, 1924, was found by the com- 
nission’s enginecring staff to be $22,750, 
which figure did not include any estimate 
as to the cost of developing the business 
or going value. The engineering staff also 
estimated the annual accruing deprecia- 
tion of the property, using as a basis the 
original cost valuation, and found the an- 
nual accruing depreciation to be $1,547. 


The commission found that the total 
annual operating revenue for the year 
1924, including toll and miscellaneous 


revenue, was $7,166, and that the total op- 
erating expenses for the same period, in- 
cluding an allowance of $1,547 for de- 
preciation and also including taxes, was 
$6,661, which resulted in a net annual in- 
come of $505, or approximately 2.2 per 
cent on the original cost of the property; 
that the application of the proposed rates 
would increase the net annual revenue by 
$753 and result in a net annual income ot 
$1,258, which would be approximately 5.5 
per cent on the original cost of the phy- 
sical property. 

In approving the proposed rate schedule, 
the commission held that the company 
should set aside annually, in equal monthly 
installments, the sum of $1,546 to provide 
a reserve against depreciation, plus 6 per 
cent annually on all additions that may be 
made to the plant on and after December 


21, 1924. 


Denies Rate Increase; Orders 
Uniform Accounts Kept. 

The Minnesota Railroad & Warehouse 
Commission, on February 8, denied per- 
mission to the Clover Telephone Co., of 
Pagley, to increase its rates for telephone 
service and ordered the company to keep 
its records and accounts in accordance 
with the uniform system of accounts pre- 
scribed by the commission. 

The present net monthly rates are $2.50 
for individual line business service, $1.50 
for individual line residence, $1.25 for 
two-party residence, $1 for rural multi- 
party and $5 per year for switching serv- 
ice. The proposed rates were $2.75 for 
individual line business service, $2.50 for 
two-party, $1.75 for individual line resi- 
dence, $1.50 for two-party, $1.25 for four- 
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party, $2.25 for rural multi-party resj- 
dence service, $1.25 for rural multi-party 
residence service and a rural switching 
rate of $5 per year. 

Pursuant to notice hearing in this mat- 
ter was held at Bagley, December 29, 
1925. A. J. Bohnsack, secretary, ap- 
peared for the telephone company. There 
were no adverse appearances. 

The Clover Telephone Co. is a corpora- 
tion operating a local telephone exchange 
at Bagley, serving approximately 152 
town and 162 rural stations. Ninety-eight 
rural stations are also served on a switch- 
ing basis. The petitioner also operates a 
toll line between Bagley, Clearbrook, Gon- 
vick and Leonard. 

Statements of the company’s operation 
for the year 1924 were submitted, to- 
gether with an inventory and appraisal of 
the property. The inventory and ap- 
praisal shows the reproduction cost new 
of the property to be $27,161.01 and the 
reproduction cost new depreciated to be 
$16,803.57. The witness for the company 
testified that he considered the property of 
the Clover Telephone Co. 
about $20,000. 

The record shows that the investment 
in property as of December 31, 1924, to 
be $13,202.14 and the outstanding capital 
stock to be $25,000. There is also an item 
under other assets of $18,500 which could 
not be accounted for by the secretary. 

The secretary of the company made 
the appraisal of the property using an 
actual count of the property items of the 
town plant but estimating the quantities 
of property items in the inventory of 
rural and toll plant. The cost units ap- 
plied to the inventory appear to include 
labor for certain items and do not in- 
clude labor for others. The cost units 
and the items for such intangibles as or- 


was worth 


ganization and engineering expense, going 
concern, working capital, are not 
supported by the evidence. 


etc. 


The petitioner contends that it will be 
necessary to increase the rates, because 
the public are demanding 24-hour service. 
No evidence was offered to show what 
the additional cost would be to furnish 
such service. 

By applying the petitioned rates to the 
present service classification, the result ob- 
tained shows that these rates will produce 
a revenue sufficient to meet the necessary 


eperating expense and yield a retin 0! 
26.53 per cent on the book value « $13,- 
202.14 or 17.5 per cent upon the petr 
tioner’s claimed fair value of $20, tor 
interest, depreciation and a retur: upol 


the investment. 
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The company has-not and is not now 
keeping its records in accordance with the 
accounting requirements of the commis- 
sion. The secretary testified that the dis- 
tribution of capital and operating expendi- 
tures was made on an arbitrary basis and 
estimated monthly. The commission can- 
not determine from the record what the 
actual operating expenses are. 

Upon review of the facts, the commis- 
sion finds that the appraisal submitted is 
incomplete and not sufficiently reliable to 
use for determining a fair value of the 
property; that the books of the com- 
pany do not properly reflect the true op- 
erating conditions of the company; that 
the petitioner has failed to show the addi- 
tional cost of furnishing 24-hour service 
or that the present schedule of rates and 
charges is unfair and unreasonable. 

The commission further finds that the 
rates petitioned for are unfair and un- 
reasonable and will produce more revenue 
than is necessary to take care of the oper- 
ating expense and yield a fair return on 
the investment shown in the record and 
that the application should be denied 
without prejudice. 

It is therefore ordered, that the applica- 
tion of the Clover Telephone Co. to in- 
crease its rates for local and rural tele- 
phone service at Bagley be denied and 
that the company hereafter keep its 
records and accounts in accordance with 
the uniform system of accounting pre- 
scribed by the commission. 


Increase Allowed for Centerville 
Rural Company, Hugo, Minn. 
The Minnesota Railroad & Warehouse 

Commission, on February 8, approved the 

increase in rates asked for by the Center- 

ville Rural Telephone Co., but ordered 

the company to arrange its lines in such a 

manner as to serve their patrons with the 

service to which they subscribe. The old 
and new net monthly rates follow: 


Old. New. 
Individual line business....$1.75 $5.00 
Two-party line business......... 4.50 
Multi-party line business... 1.50 4.00 
Business extension ............. 50 
Individual line residence.... 1.75 3.00 
Two-party line residence........ 2.50 
Four-party line residence... 1.50 2.25 
Multi-party residence .......... 2.00 
ee a 2.00 


Pursuant to notice, this proceeding came 
on for hearing in the village of Hugo, 
December 15, 1925. P. J. Houle, secre- 
tary, appeared for the petitioner. There 
are no appearances to protest the appli- 
cat’on, 

The Centerville Rural Telephone Co., 
a corporation, operates a local telephone 
exchange in Hugo, Minn., serving ap- 
proximately 21 towns and 37 rural stations. 
A portion of the rural stations are lo- 
cated in the village of Centerville. 

Testimony was offered to show that 
originally the company was serving ap- 
proximately 100 stations and that at the 
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present time this number has been reduced 


to 58 stations, due to the fact that 
a number of the subscribers and stock- 
holders withdrew from the  organiza- 
tion and obtained service at near- 


by towns on a switching basis. This re- 
sulted in a decided increase in the oper- 
ating cost of the company per station and 
has materially increased the outstanding 
indebtedness. 

The operating revenue has failed to 
meet the necessary operating expense due 
largely to the limited number of stations. 
In 1922 the company was in debt to the 
extent of $980.21 and in 1925 this was in- 
creased to $1,319.60. Practically all of 
this increase has been due to insufficient 
revenues. The records show that the 
operating deficit in 1924 was $64.51 and 
at no time has the company been able to 
set aside any amount for depreciation or 
pay a dividend to the stockholders. 


At a meeting of the stockholders it was 
decided to increase the rates for telephone 
service. The rates agreed upon were sim- 
lar to those that the commission is now 
being requested to approve. These rates 
were placed in effect March 1, 1925, with- 
out any protests from the patrons. 

The commission is of the opinion that 
a reduction in the operating costs may 
be obtained by discontinuing the opera- 
tion of the switchboard and connecting 
their several lines to some nearby ex- 
change on a switching basis. 

Upon review of all the facts the com- 
mission finds that the Centerville Rural 
Telephone Co. of Hugo, Minn., has been 
operating its exchange at a loss; that 
due to the limited number of stations, any 
increase in the revenue which would al- 
low a return upon a fair value of the 
property would necessarily increase the 
rates to such an extent as to become pro- 
nibitive; that the present rates on file are 
unfair and unreasonable and that the 
petitioned rates are fair and reasonable 
and will not yield more tha sufficient rev- 
enue to provide for the necessary oper- 
ating expense, depreciation and a fair re- 
turn upon a fair value of the property. 

In allowing these rates the commission 
has taken into consideration the fact that 
the present rates were approved by the 
subscribers who are practically all stock- 
holders and have been in effect since 
March, 1925. 


Consolidated Exchanges Without 
Taking Up With Commission. 
Representatives of the Northwestern 

Bell and the Hamilton County Farmers 

Telephone Association were called into 

conference by the Nebraska State Rail- 

way Commission to explain “how come” 
they consolidated their exchanges at Doni- 
phan without asking the commission any- 
thing about it, the new constitution for- 
bidding such transactions unless the state 
gives its assent. 

Doniphan is a small town on the edge 
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of Hamilton county, and has been served 
from the Grand Island exchange of the 
Bell. The number of patrons is small, and 
it was because of this fact that neither 
company supposed the commission would 
be concerned over the matter. The com- 
panies will be required to make formal 
application, so that the matter may be 
placed on the records. 

This consolidation gives the Hamilton 
County company two small exchanges out- 
side that county, which were acquired be- 
cause a considerable part of their rural 
lines run into Hamilton County territory. 


Object to Exchange Closing with 
Service from Another Town. 

The Beaver Valley Telephone Co., of 
Danbury, Neb., has made application 
to the state railway commission for au- 
thority to close its exchange at Marion, 
five miles west, and has stirred up a hor- 
net’s nest. The patrons have hired attor- 
neys and say they do not want to be put on 
party lines and served out of Danbury, 
as the company proposes, and have asked 
the commission to give them a chance to 
be heard. 

The company also operates an exchange 
at Lebanon, seven miles east, and ali three 
exchanges have a total of 365 stations. 
The revenues, exchange and toll, at Marion 
were but $1,024.15 last year, of which sum 
$720 was paid for an operator. The com- 
pany has a $3,000 investment there, but 
earned nothing on this. It says that a line- 
man is employed for all three exchanges, 
and that the total, maintenance for the year 
was $3,596. If Marion were charged with 
one-eighth of this expense, having an 
eighth of the total stations, this would pro- 
duce a deficit of operation, not to mention 
depreciation, power and return on the in- 
vestment, of $145.45. 

There are eight business, 12 residence 
and 26 farm telephones on the Marion 
exchange. George Horton, general man- 
ager, writes the commission that the plan 
is to run metallic circuits from Danbury 
to Marion, where the lines are all grounded 
and that this will give patrons better serv- 
ice than they have now. They don’t agree, 
and say that this will be substituting 
party-line for individual service. 

The company plans to redistribute the 
farmer patrons on existing farm lines out 
of Danbury so that no overloading will 
eccur. The protestants say they don’t want 
to be on lines where gossiping is the rule 
and where service connections are almost 
impossible because of the average length of 
conversations. 


Company Argues Against Policing 
of Long Distance Calls. 

The Northwestern Bell Telephone Co. 
tells the Nebraska State Railway Com- 
mission that it is impossible to give satis- 
factory toll service under the conditions 
that George Nueswanger, Allianc coal 
and lumber man, wants to have the com- 
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rendered me should cause your 
policyholders to be permanent and 
walking advertisements for your 
Company which after allis the best 
method to spread the news of re- 
sponsibility and square dealings. 
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Your adjustments with me have 
at all times been very fair. Through 
your plan of insurance the rates 
are the lowest I have found.”’ 
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mission impose upon the company. He 
says that he has several telephones scat- 
tered about his place of business, and 
that a representative is not there all the 
time. The result is that a number of 
persons have been stealing long distance 
calls by using his telephones and having 
Central charge them up to him. 

The situation is not an unusual one, the 
company says, but it would be impossi- 
ble to meet it by any method of policing. 
Only in the smaller exchanges is it possi- 
ble for operators to become familiar with 
the voices of the respective patrons; even 
then, every new operator, who takes the 
place of one who has dropped out, must 
learn them all before she can be reason- 
ably sure that the person calling is en- 
titled to receive toll service from the sta- 
tion called. 

It would not only slow up service, while 
the operator was using the ways open to 
her to ascertain if the person desiring to 
put through a long distance call was en- 
titled to have it charged up to the station 
he was using, but there would also be 
opened up a prolific source of disputes. 
lf an operator put through a call in the 
belief that she had recognized the voice 
as that of the subscriber, when in fact 
it was some one else, it would mean a 
row when the company would attempt to 
collect for the call. 

There is also to be considered the sub- 
scriber—who now and then is found— 
who would deny having made a long dis- 
tance call when in fact he had _ talked, 
but who thought he could save 40 cents 
by reason of the operator’s inability to 
swear he was the man. 

The company maintains that it is not its 
duty to police calls under such circum- 
stances, and that any such rule would 
lead to a considerable loss in revenue from 
to'l messages. 


State Senate Demands Data on 
New York Rates. 


By resolution the senate of the New 
York legislature has requested the New 
York Public Service Commission to fur- 
nish, within 20 days, complete data on 
rates charged by the New York Tele- 
phone Co. throughout the state as well as 
the increase the company is now seeking 
through an action in federal court. The 
information is to be used for the guidance 
of the legislature in any measures which 
might be deemed necessary. 

A complete report on the telephone 
company is asked by the resolution. It is 
to include all of the rate increases which 
the corporation has been allowed to charge 
ir. the last few years, the valuation of its 
property within the state and also on the 
number of occasions in which the com- 
pany has applied to the federal courts, 
either for rate increases or for orders to 
block action against the company by the 
state authorities. 

The fact that Senator Thayer, Republi- 
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can of St. Lawrence and chairman of the 
state public service committee, intro- 
duced the resolution and that it had the 
endorsement of Senator Knight led to the 
belief that the legislature might order a 
searching investigation into the telephone 
company before the close of the present 
session. 

Should the Republican party decide on 
such a course, it was declared, they would 
have the whole-hearted support of the 
Democrats. 


Hearings in New York Case Ex- 
pected to End This Week. 

It was expected that hearings in the 
rate case of the New York Telephone Co., 
pending before the New York Public Serv- 
ice Commission, would be concluded this 
week, counsel for the interests concerned 
having virtually agreed at last week’s hear- 
ings that it might be possible to end them 
the following week—this week. 

When the hearings were resumed about 
six weeks ago it was said that every ef- 
fort would be made to end them in a 
fortnight so that the decision of the com- 
mission might be prepared before the de- 
cision of the statutory court, which is 
considering a_ similar application, 
handed down. 

In the arguments before the court, coun- 
sel appeared to agree that the court decis- 
ion should wait upon the report of the 
commission. Indications are that the hear- 
ings before the commission will not be 
closed until March, and that it will be 
nearly April before the commission will 
render a decision. 

Figures were submitted by representa- 
tives of the New York Telephone Co. at 
last week’s hearings in support of their 
contention that in 192 the company earned 
a return of only a little more than 4 per 
cent on its investment and that it is en- 
titled to earn a return of 8 per cent. Testi- 
mony and exhibits were presented as to 
the life expectancy of plant and deprecia- 
tion charges. 

The American Telephone & Telegraph 
Co. on February 23 submitted figures 
showing that the average total investment 
in the company was in excess of $1,379,- 
000,000. This is exclusive of patent values, 
debt discounts, and expense for outstanding 
bonds. 


was 


Rate Increase Approved for Foss 
(Okla.) Telephone Co. 

The Foss Telephone Co. is authorized 
to increase its rates at Foss and vicinity 
in an order handed down by the Okla- 
homa Corporation Commission on Janu- 
ary 29. The individual line business rate 
is increased from $30 to $33 per year; 
the individual line residence rate from 
$18 to $21; a party line residence classi- 
fication established at $18; the rural party 
line rate is increased from $15 to $18 
and the switching rate, from $4 to $5. 

The company is given the option of 
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charging an additional rate of 35 cents 
per month for desk sets. The order pro. 
vides, further, that the rural switched 
rate shall be $6 per annum where any 
reasonable portion of the line or poles 
beyond the exchange limits is owned and 
maintained by the company. 

The commission found that the ex. 
change at Foss was being rebuilt and 
placed in first-class condition, and _ that 
enough reserve facilities were being pro- 
vided to care for any reasonable’ future 
increase; that the reasonable value of: the 
property as ascertained by a_ thorough 
check of the accounts of the company, 
and an appraisal of the property, was 
$9,100; that the expense necessary to 
maintain and operate the exchange in an 
adequate and efficient manner, being con- 
siderably augmented by the _ excessive 
number of rural-owned lines and _tele- 
phones, was such that an increase at the 


present time was necessary. 


Wins Suit for Removal of Cables 
and Damages to Roof. 

Dominic Gennamo, of Columbus, won a 
suit in the Ohio Supreme Court, early this 
month, to compel the Ohio Bell Telephone 
Co. to remove two cables from over his 
property and to pay $132 for damaging 
the roof of his building. 





Rates of Northwestern Bell at 
Rapid City, S. D., Increased. 
The Northwestern Bell Telephone Co. 
was granted permission by the South Da- 
kota Railroad Commission, in an order 
handed down January 29, to increase its 
rates at Rapid City. The new schedule 
represents an increase of 50 cents per 
month in business rates and one and two- 
party residence rates and an increase of 
25 cents in the four-party residence rural 


rates. It follows: 

Net per 

month 
Business, individual line............. $4.00 
Residence, individual line........... 2.50 
Business, two-party line............. 4 3.50 
Residence, two-party line............ 2.00 
Residence, four-party line........... 1.75 
Residence, rural line, metallic........ 1.75 


The commission found the fair value of 
the Rapid City plant for rate making pur- 
poses to be $111,000. The record shows 
that residence rates have not been changed 
since 1915, and that business rates were 
increased about 17 per cent in 1919. 
Farm and Home Company, Wag- 


ner, S. D., Gets Rate Increase. 

The South Dakota Railroad Commission, 
on February 8, granted the application of 
the Farm & Home Telephone Co., of Wag- 
ner, for a general increase in rates with 
the provision that the increased rural rates 
shall not become effective until October |, 
1926, in view of present financial condi- 
tions among the farmers. The other rates 
will be placed in effect March 1. 

Hearing upon the application wis held 
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“Upon Trifles the Best Gifts of the Gods Often Hang.” 
—Andrew Carnegie. 


Whether or not you secure an interview often 
hangs upon a trifle—the impression a prospect gets 
of you from your card. 


Why risk the loss of an interview—a possible sale 
—by using a business card that is not the very best? 


Turn more of your calls into interviews with 
Wiggins Book Form Cards. They make an impres- 
sion—because they have that distinctiveness, that 
superior richness, which only the work of master 
engravers can give to your card. 


No waste to Wiggins Cards, 
by tissue. They’re always 
detach with a smooth, 
leather booklets. 


they are protected 
fresh and white, and 
straight edge from handsome 


Write today for specimen pad and information. 


THE JOHN B. WIGGINS CO. 
Established 1857 


1110 South 
Wabash Ave. 


Chicago, 
Illinois 
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A perfected preparation for coating aerial cable—pre- 
vents moisture and dampness from seeping into checked 
and crystallized cable. For painting the roofs and gaines 
of your poles, 

Also ideally adapted for protection of messengers across 
railroad crossings and in factory districts. Along lake 
fronts it stops rust. In a word, liquid EVER-PROTECT 
is your best assurance of uninterrupted service. 
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Blake Insulated Staples 
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bell wiring. The fibre insula- 
tion prevents troublesome 
short circuits and grounds. 
Pat. Nov., 1900 
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at Wagner. J. J. Bollinger appeared for 
the applicant company. F. J. Farley, city 
attorney, and John Stedronsky, mayor, ap- 
peared on behalf of the city of Wagner. 
W. C. Stewart, Joe Hall and Joe Bures 
represented the rural subscribers. 

The Farm & Home Telephone Co. op- 
erates a magneto exchange serving 287 
subscribers in the city of Wagner, and 560 
subscribers on its rural lines adjacent 
thereto. 


The record shows that during the past 
year constructed a complete, new under- 
ground cable plant to replace the open- 
wire plant within the city of Wagner, and 
that considerable work was done in recon- 
ditioning rural lines. The central office 
was moved from the old quarters to a 
new building that was built for the pur- 
pose and which is owned by Mr. Bollinger. 
A switchboard of greater capacity and a 
stronger ringing machine were also in- 
stalled. With these improvements the 
company is in a position to furnish first 
class telephone service. 

‘Considering all of the evidence pre- 
: sented in this case, the commission found 
the fair value of the property to be $49,- 
000. On this rate base the proposed rates, 
approved by the commission, will yield a 
return of about 5.3 per cent. 

The new schedule of net monthly rates 
follows: 

Net 

susiness, individual line. .$2.50 per month 

Residence, individual line. 1.50 per month 


Rural, business, grounded 6.00 per quarter 
Rural, residence, grounded 4.50 per quarter 


Home Company of Richland Cen- 
ter, Wis., Gets Rate Increase. 
The Wisconsin Railroad Commission, 
on February 5, authorized the Home Tele- 
phone Co., of Richland Center, to increase 
its net monthly rates as follows: 


Old New 
eee $2.75 $3.00 
ee 1.50 1.75 


The new gross rates are 25 cents per 
month in excess of the net rates quoted, 
the difference being allowed as a dis- 
count for payment of bills during the 
month for which service is billed. The 
new rates are effective for service ren- 
dered on and after March 1, 1926. 

The company operates a_ telephone 
utility serving two business and 169 resi- 
dence subscribers in the rural district 
tributary to the city of Richland Center. 
The business subscribers are served by 
single party grounded lines and the resi- 
dence customers by grounded lines with 
an average loading of less than eight 
subscribers per line. The company also 
owns about 30 miles of toll circuit. 

No central office equipment is owned, 
as all the subscribers receive switching 
service from the Richland Center ex- 


change of Commonwealth Telephone Co. 


The book value of the property as of 
December 31, 1925, was $10,842.34, which 
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the commission found was reasonably rep- 
resentative of the fair value of the prop- 
erty and was accepted for the purpose 
of fixing the new rates. The new rates 
will increase the company’s annual 
revenue by about $510 and will give the 
company a return of less than 5 per 
cent on the fair value of its property. 


Declines to Order Extension Save 
to Places of Business. 
In the matter of the application of H. 


_W. Bulman, et al, for service from the 


Boyceville Telephone Co., the Wisconsin 
Railroad Commission, on February 1, au- 
thorized the Boyceville Telephone Co. and 
the West Wisconsin Telephone Co. to ex- 
tend their service to any place of business 
in the unincorporated village of Connors- 
ville but declined to order such extensions 
to residence subscribers. 

Seven of the eight applicants in this 
proceeding are subscribers of the West 
Wisconsin Telephone Co., with an ex- 
change at Glenwood. Most of their rela- 
tionships, however, are in the direction of 
Connorsville and Boyceville. 

In view of the fact that there is only a 
nominal toll charge of five cents per mes- 
sage between Boyceville and Glenwood, 
and that the proposed change would ne- 
cessitate a considerable duplication of lines 
and impair the efficient operation of the 
West Wisconsin Co.’s lines in this locality, 
the commission found that public conven- 
ience and necessity do not require the ex- 
tension of the lines of the Boyceville Tele- 
phone Co. to serve the applicants herein, 
except Mrs. D. H. Clark who conducts 
a store in Connorsville. 

In view of the fact that both telephone 
systems touch this unincorporated village 
it seems reasonable and in the interest of 
good service that each company should 
serve the business places there whose pro- 
prietors desire to subscribe to one or both 
systems, says the commission. 


Ozaukee-Washington Company 
Acquired by Wisconsin Bell. 


After a hearing and investigation, the In- 


. terstate Commerce Commission, on Feb- 


ruary 2, approved the acquisition by the 
Wisconsin Telephone Co. of the properties 
of the Ozaukee-Washington Telephone Co., 
serving several villages in the vicinity of 
Milwaukee, Wis., for $75,000 in cash. 

The Ozaukee owns and operates ex- 
changes with connecting toll lines in the 
villages of Thiensville, Grafton, and 
Friestadt, Ozaukee county, Wis., which 
serve a total of 150 local subscribers, 921 
rural subscribers, and 12 roadway or ser- 
vice station subscribers. The Ozaukee also 
owns 338 pole miles of toll lines. The Wis- 
consin company does not operate exchanges 
at the points served by the Ozaukee, and 
no question of duplicated facilities is pre- 
sented. The lines of the two applicants are 
not concerned. 

It is testified that the exchanges of the 
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Ozaukee are within the base area of the 
Milwaukee exchange operated by the Wis. 
consin; that many of the subscribers of the 
Ozaukee maintain business establishments 
in Milwaukee and for a long time have 
demanded connection with the Wisconsin's 
exchange at that point; and that because of 
this demand the agreement for the pur- 
chase of the properties was made. 

On November 2, 1925, the applicants 
made a contract whereby the Wisconsin 
agrees to purchase the properties of the 
Ozaukee for $75,000 cash. An appraisal 
made by the chief engineer of the Wiscon- 
sin finds the reproduction cost new of the 
properties to be $113,480, and less depre- 
ciation, $76,032. No property will be re- 
tired from service and the cost of connect- 
ing the lines of the two companies will be 
nominal. In 1924 total operating revenues 
and expenses of the Ozaukee were $19, 
539.04 and $14,347.22, respectively. No 
change in rate schedules is contemplated. 

Subscribers of the Ozaukee are not con- 
nected with the Bell long distance lines and 
have but a limited toll service. The pro- 
posed acquisition apparently would result 
in better local service and would enable 
subscribers of the Ozaukee to secure uni- 
versal service through access to the Bell 
toll lines. 

Communications from a number of rep- 
resentative telephone users were introduced 
in evidence at the hearing, all favoring the 
proposed acquisition. 


Summary of Commission Rulings 
and Schedule of Hearings. 
INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION, 


WasuHinctTon, D. C. 

February 19: Hearing at Washington, 
D. C., on joint application of the Cumber- 
land Telephone & Telegraph Co., Inc., and 
the Shreveport (La.) Home Telephone 
Co. for a certificate that the acquisition 
by the former company of the properties 
of the latter company will be of advantage 
to the persons to whom service is to be 
rendered and in the public interest. 

February 19: Hearing at Washington, 
D. C., on joint application of Illinois Bell 
Telephone Co. and Home Telephone Co. 
of Cairo, Ill, for a certificate that the 
purchase by the former company of the 
properties of the latter company will be ot 
advantage to the persons to whom service 
is to be made and in the public interest. 

February 19: Hearing at Washington, 
D. C., on joint application of Mentor 
(Ohio) Telephone Co. and the Ohio Bell 
Telephone Co. for a certificate that the 
acquisition by the latter company oi the 
properties of the former company will be 
of advantage to the persons to whom serv- 
ice is to be rendered and in the public m- 
terest. 

February 19: Hearing at Washington, 
D. C., on joint application of Pawaukee- 
Sussex Telephone Co. and the Wisconsin 
Telephone Co. for a certificate that the ac- 
quisition by the latter company of the 
properties of the former company will be 
of advantage to the persons to whom serv- 
ice is to be rendered and in the public 
interest. 

CALIFORNIA. 
February 15: The Manteca Telephone 


Co., operating in the city of Manteca and 
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adjacent territory in San Joaquin county, 
applied for authority to increase its rates 
to produce a fair return upon the invest- 
ment in the property, and for permission 
to issue and sell 73 shares of its common 
stock at not less than $100 per share, and 
to use the proceeds to finance additions and 
betterments. 

February 15: The Pomona Valley Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Union and the Ontario- 
Upland Telephone Co. and The Pacific 
Telephone & Telegraph Co., authorized 
to discontinue free service between Ontario 
and Chino and to establish a toll charge of 
five cents per message between the Chino 
area Of Pomona exchange and the On- 
tario- Upland exchange in lieu of the pres- 
ent rate of 10 cents per message for sta- 
tion-to-station calls. 

February 15: Mrs. S. K. Morrison, op- 
erating the Colfax Telephone Exchange, 
applied for authority to transfer the ex- 
change to Carl G. Bell, who has also ap- 
plied to the commission for authority to 
acquire the property and to execute a 
mortgage for $2,500 thereon, for the pur- 
pose of paying for the plant gnd for addi- 
tions and betterments. 

February 16: The Los Gatos Telephone 
Co. authorized to sell on or before Septem- 
ber 30, 1926, at not less than par, $10,000 
of its common capital stock, par value $10 
per share, and to use the proceeds to pay 
a note of $6,000 and to finance additions 
and betterments. 

March 19: Hearing at Jackson on the 
application of the Volcano Telephone & 
Telegraph Co. for permission to file rules 
and regulations governing service connec- 
tion and toll charges. 


ILLINOIS. 

February 15: A demand that telephone 
subscribers be permitted to talk as long as 
they like instead of being limited to five 
minutes’ conversation, and that incoming 
and outgoing calls be construed as a unit 
of service filed by Attorney -William R. 
Brand of Chicago. The Illinois Bell Tele- 
phone Co. is made defendant. 

Mr. Brand also asks that the company 
be restrained from stopping service in cases 
of dispute with subscribers, at least until 
authorities having jurisdiction shall have 
adjudicated the dispute. 

February 26: Hearing at Anna before 
Commissioner Trovillion in the matter of 
Proposed advance in rates of the Illinois 
Southern Telephone Co. for service in 
Anna, county of Union, stated in rate 
schedule Ill. C. C. No. 2 of the company. 
Objections filed by city of Anna and Anna 
Chamber of Commerce. 

INDIANA. 

February 4: Petition filed by J. L. 
Hosea, president of the Taylorsville Tele- 
phone Co., operating exchanges at Taylors- 
ville, Clifford, Elizabethtown and Gram- 
mer, for permission to quote gross rates 
3 cents in excess of the present rates at 
all of its exchanges, the difference to be 
discounted for prompt payment. 

MAINE. 

January 15: Two petitions, one signed 
by Z. L. Harvey of Shin Pond and 18 
others and the other by Dr. M. D. Brows 
ol Patien and ten others, protesting against 
the increase in rates of the Kathadin 
Farmers’ Telephone Co., were filed. 

: MARYLAND. 

February 6: A protest against the Can- 
‘onville rates of the Chesapeake & Potomac 
Telephone Co. filed by the H. M. Rowe 
Co., publishers, of Baltimore. 

“If the Chesapeake & Potomac cannot 
Conduc: its business without establishing 
fates that are practically prohibitory,” the 
‘omplaint asks, “should not their monopoly 
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be broken so that some other company 
could come in and give them competition. 


Missourl. 


January 28: On joint application, the 
Cape Girardeau Bell Telephone Co. was 
authorized to sell and transfer its telephone 
system, plant and exchange property lo- 
cated at Frohna to the Frohna Telephone 
Association, which association was author- 
ized to purchase the property in pursuance 
of a contract between the vendor and 
vendee. 

NEBRASKA. 


February 15: In the matter of the ap- 
plication of the Farmers Home Telephone 
Co. of Shelton for authority to charge op- 
tional rates for metallic service between 
Shelton and Gibbon; found reasonable and 
authority issued. 

February 16: Complaint filed by Victor 
Westermark alleging that Dundy County 
Mutual Telephone Co. is charging unau- 
thorized rate; investigation shows company 
is duly authorized, and complaint « dis- 
missed. ; 

February 17: Application filed by the 
Beaver Valley Telephone Co. of Marion, 
for authority to abandon Marion exchange 
and furnish service over metallic lines 
from Danbury. 

February 17: In the matter of the ap- 
plication of the Glenwood Telephone Co. 
for authority to make a charge of 10 cents 
for calls by non-subscribers between the 
exchanges at Blue Hill and Pauline, being of 
an archaic nature and no request made for 
hearing; dismissed without prejudice to 
renewal of request. 

February 18: Application filed by the 
Lodge Pole Telegraph Co. for authority 
to make a metallic rate for farm service 
of $1.75 a month, it being the present in- 
tention to apply it to but one line where 
telegraph wires set up an inductance that 
makes good service impossible. 

OKLAHOMA. 


February 25: Hearing on application 
of the Harrah Telephone Co. for authority 
to make additional charge when telephone 
bills are not paid promptly. 

February 25: Hearing on case of 
Southwestern Bell Telephone Co. vs. Inola 
Telephone Co. alleging violation of com- 
mission’s order No. 912. 

February 26: Hearing on complaint of 
the Oil State Gas Co. against the Yale Tele- 
phone Co., alleging excessive telephone 
charges and asking for an investigation of 
all rates affecting Yale. 

WISCONSIN. 

March 4: Hearing at Sparta on the 
complaint of the Bangor Telephone Co. 
against the Monroe County Telephone Co. 
U-3332. 

March 5: Hearing at Madison on the 
application of the Pine Lake Rural Tele- 
phone Co. for authority to increase its 
rates. U-3366. 

March 9: Hearing at Madison on the 
application of the Couderay Telephone Co. 
for authority to increase its rates. U-3371. 

March 15: Hearing at Superior on the 
application of the Wisconsin Telephone 
Co. for authority to increase its rates for 
telephone service in the city of Superior. 
U-3337. 

March 17: Hearing at Menomonie on 
the application of the Wisconsin Telephone 
Co. for authority to increase its rates for 
telephone service in the city of Menom- 
onie, Wis. 

March 30: Hearing at Watertown on 
the application of the Wisconsin Tele- 
phone Co. for authority to increase it: 
rates for telephone service in the city of 
Watertown. U-3358. 
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Utility Financing Requirements 


Before 
banker will study the balance sheet of the 
corporation and, as in the case of the in- 


completing his analysis, the 


come statement, he will compare _ this 
statement with those of prior years and 
with those of other similar companies. 
The capital structure of the corporation 
—the relative amounts of bonds, notes, 
preferred and common _ stocks—the 
amount of floating debt, the current as- 
sets, all will have attention and be com- 
pared to the standards shown reasonable 
by experience. 

When we turn our attention to the tele- 
phone industry we naturally consider first 
the American Telephone & Telegraph Co., 

. certain of its large subsidiary companies, 
and some of the conspicuous Independ- 
ents. The securities of these companies 
have taken a high place in the investment 
world. They are highly prized by invest- 
crs and command good prices in the mar- 
ket. 

The reason for this fortunate condition 
does not lie entirely in the nature of the 
business, which | think you will agree 
has as many problems to face and no 
easier road to travel than the other classes 
of utility enterprises. As nothing just 
happens in this world, we are com- 
pelled to seek reasons. There may be a 
chance for difference of opinion here, but 
surely we must agree that a very potent 
cause of the popularity of certain of the 
larger telephone companes “‘es in the 
history of able, conservative management, 
operating the various properties wisely, 
and financing their growth soundly and 
honestly. 


You may have noted an advertisement 
of the American Telephone & Telegraph 
Co. several years ago, in which the state- 
nent was made that the company had not 
one dollar of watered stock. We all 
know, of course, the substantial assets 
back of every share of A. T. & T. stock, 
assets very largely in excess of its par 
value. The results of its fiscal policy are 
evidenced in one way by the quotations 
of the various bond and stock issues. The 
stock is selling around $143 per share, 
the collateral trust 5’s at approximately 
102, and the 5% debentures in excess of 
104. 

Certain of our leading Independent 
companies also enjoy a high position in 
the investment markets. As an instance, 
the Tri-State Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
5'4 per cent bonds sell at 105 or a 5.02 
per cent basis. 

The Bell system and comparatively few 
of the larger Independents enjoy the easy 
financing facilities which the quotations 
I have just cited indicate. In passing, we 

-must recognize that the size of these com- 
panies does play a part in making fi- 
rancing easy. 


(Continued from page 15.) 


Now what of the hundreds of smaller 
companies which supply their respective 
communities with a necessary service, but 
which can not go to the large financial 
centers with bond or stock issues of suf- 
ficient size to warrant general market in- 
terest? The managements of such com- 
panies may ask the question: “Can I 
finance publicly? If so, where, and on 
what terms?” 

Financing of Smaller Companies. 

These questions, of course, can be an- 
swered only by a consideration of each 
individual case. The lack of interest on 
the part of the banker in the larger cities 
is largely due to two reasons: 


1. The limited size of most of the 
smaller telephone issues prevents 
such issues from enjoying sufficient 
marketability to interest the general 
investor with whom the bankers in 
the cities deal. 

2. The expense of handling such issues 
is too great to be absorbed in any 
commission that the banker could 
charge on a relatively small issue of 
securities. 

These two factors—the lack of general 
public interest, and the cost of attempting 
te do the business—have so far acted as 
effective deterrents to any general public 
financing of the small telephone com- 
panies. This situation is not necessarily 
a reflection. on the intrinsic merit of the 
security, but simply a mathematic equa- 
tion. However, granting that the larger 
centers have not been interested in the 
financing of the smaller companies, the 
operator of any such company need not 
despair of getting funds for the develop- 
ment of his business. 

A sound business enterprise can usually 
be financed—and the first place to look 
tor funds is right at home where it is 
known. I believe—and my belief has 
been substantiated in enough cases to 
have some basis in fact—that in most 
communities there are sufficient invest- 
ment resources to take care of anything 
sc important as good telephone service. 
It may be a big problem as to how to 
draw upon these local savings, but if the 
project is worthy there are ways of 
arousing interest. 


_ The investor in the Twin Cities may 
not be interested in a telephone company 
in a Montana community, but let that 
same investor take up his residence in 
the Montana town and at once its insti- 
tutions become of vital interest to him 
and, in a way, have a call upon him for 
support. However, we should recognize 
that it is not any man’s duty to spend 
money on foolish ventures or badly-man- 
aged industries, even though they do hap- 
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pen to be located in his own community, 
Therefore, before attempting to interest 
any capital anywhere, the enterprise must 
first show itself worthy. 

The feasibility of local financing must 
rest upon other factors than the mere 
need for funds. The investor in your 
communities, like all investors, looks for 
safety and prompt payment of interest 
when buying a bond, and at least a pros- 
pect for reasonable profit when buying 
a stock. If your company does not pre- 
sent a situation subject to close business 
inspection, he will turn a deaf ear. 

Now what ought a local telephone com- 
pany have to offer before attempting to 
secure the support of local capital? May 
1 make a few suggestions: 

In the first place, there is in your in- 
dustry, as in all industries, a certain mini- 
mum size necessary before any profit 
from operation may be realized. Prop- 
erties smaller than this economical mini- 
mum will not produce enough gross in- 
come to absorb the necessary overhead 
expense and leave any margin for divi- 
dends. 

I do not know just how small a tele- 
phone company may be and still be able 
tc show a return on its investment after 
paying the operating and overhead ex- 
pense. Your association undoubtedly has 
helpful figures on this matter in its pos- 
session; certainly it is in a position to get 
such figures. If you find that your com- 
pany is not of proper size for economical 
operation, you may find, first, that you 
are perhaps duplicating in part the serv- 
ices of a neighboring company or, sec- 
ondly, even though you have the entire 
field to yourself, your scope is neverthe- 
less too small. 

Duplication of telephone service is 
archaic—a part of the bygone horse-car 
age. The very crux of good telephone 
service is to be able to reach the maximum 
number of people with the minimum 
equipment. If you are duplicating serv- 
ice, therefore, sooner or later you should 
make some arrangement with your com- 
petitor as to division of territory, or pos- 
sibly consolidate with him to form 4 
business with a better base. 

Consolidation, likewise, should be the 
remedy when you find that your field of 
operation is below the minimum unit in 
size. Remember that your first considera- 
tion should be to attain a profitable size. 
Your neighbor may be bothered by the 
same difficulties. Why not try to work 
out with him, or with several of your 
neighbors, some kind of a fair consolida- 
tion of interests which will permit all o! 
you to make money? 

Secondly, what are you doing about the 
management of your properties? Have 
you a capab'e man, whole-heartedly ™ 
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charge of your business—a man who is 
big enough to really develop your in- 
yestment? Or is your manager a com- 
bination of bookkeeper, collector, lineman 
and switchboard operator? Or are you 
depending on the general management of 
a board of directors composed of men 
whose main interests lie naturally in their 
own businesses ? 

You cannot expect any of these men to 
take away from their own businesses the 
time necessary to properly manage what 
is to them a business of secondary im- 
portance. The management of a good 
telephone company is a man’s size work 
—and here I say again, if you cannot 
afford to hire the proper man, you must 
make some arrangement to grow to the 
proper size so that you can. The right 
sort of men will not work for nothing. 

In the third place, do you really know 
at all times just what your business is 
doing, or just what its condition is? Does 
your system of accounting tell you the 
true story? The Interstate Commerce 
Commission has presented a most com- 
prehensive and correct system of account- 
ing for use by interstate telephone com- 
panies. I was going to recommend your 
study of this system if you had not al- 
ready done so, but I find upon inquiry 
that the Minnesota Railroad & Ware- 
house Commission is now preparing a 
system for the smaller companies based 
upon the system established by the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission. This is 
a splendid step, not only in the interest of 
correct accounting, but also in the inter- 
est of uniform accounting. 

Under a system of uniform accounting, 
comparisons of the various companies 
may be intelligently made to the general 
good of the industry and every company 
in it. This matter of uniform account- 
ing in certain industries—notably the pub- 
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lic utility field—is receiving more and 
more attention. The railroads and the 
interstate telephone companies under the 
jurisdiction of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission have already pointed the way. 
A railroad or a telephone report means 
something quite definite today while 
many industries are lamentably lacking 
in this respect. 

As in ‘the case of all corporate property, 
the plant account is a source of prolific 
error. What charges are proper addi- 
plant account? What 
charges in reality are a protection or a 
depreciation of your already existing 
plant? 

Here are questions of vital import to 
you. I spoke a few moments ago of 
proper depreciation charges with the 
point in mind of having such charges eu- 
adequate. Let me also mention 
that it is possible that in some cases such 
charges are more than adequate and may 
work an injustice on your stockholders. 

I have heard of one or two cases where 
rather heavy charges to depreciation ac- 
count were made for the purpose of tax 
saving. 


tions to your 


Later a review of the company’s 
property account by regulating bodies for 
the purpose of fixing a fair return re- 
sulted in an entirely unsatisfactory figure 
te the stockholders. You cannot “eat 
your cake and have it too.” You cannot 
charge off your property too fast, and 
then expect a state body to allow you a 
return based on its actual value. Your 
cwn figures in such cases will be used 
against you. 

Books of account should reflect—unfor- 
tunately in many cases they do not—the 
actual story of your investments. De- 
ceiving oneself is a very human frailty, 
but in the handling of corporate ac- 
counts this practice results in the end in 
an unhappy situation for everybody. Do 
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uot misunderstand me. I am not referring 
to any practice of deliberate concealment 
or any sort of iraud. I am referring to 
the possibility of entirely honest accounts 
being so inaccurately managed as not to 
serve their purpose. 

Whatever you do, for your own good 
be sure that your inventory systems and 
bookeeping actually tell you the 
of your properties. 


story 
If you have reason to 
believe these accounts do not, I 
mend you _ seek 


recom- 
proper counsel and 
straighten the matter out promptly. 

To summarize, in order to interest any 
capital in an investment in your proper- 
ties, you must be able to show: 

1. A business unit of such size and 

adequacy as to permit of a distribu- 

tion of overhead and still 
return on the investment. 

2. A capable management. 

3. Proper books of account. 


show a 


If your company passes inspection on 
these three points, your problem of in- 
teresting capital is a long way toward 
solution. It may be that the details of 
handling a small issue of securities in 
your local territory are unfamiliar to the 
bankers or others in your community to 
whom you would naturally go for advice. 
Suggestions as to these matters, however, 
can be readily obtained if desired through 
consultation with Twin City investment 
cr commercial bankers and I am sure vyal- 
uable advice can be received 
offices of your own association. 


from the 


I have no doubt but that there are 
some questions in your minds regarding 
possible these suggestions 
which I have not touched upon. There 
always are plenty of obstacles between 
theory and practice—some of these ob- 
stacles peculiar to the individual case. I 
believe most of them can be overcome by 
study, and I believe they will. 


obstacles to 
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You have financed yourselves so far 
without aid from the larger financial cen- 
ters. If you can show—and I believe you 
can—a proper handling of your steward- 
ship, more money from your localities is 
available. The out-of-town banker is 
selling securities in your various com- 
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munities—and there should be no reason 
why you cannot do the same. 

The securities you have to offer provide 
funds for the convenience, safety and liv- 
ability of your various communities. Such 
services are entitled to a fair return under 
proper conditions, and you are not ask- 
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ing a favor of your investors to supp! 
you with funds for your business, 

properly managed. It should be a case of 
granting an opportunity to buy some- 
thing which they know all about, in en- 
terprises which add substantially to the 
worth of our Minnesota communities. 


Condensed Telephone News 


Officers of Companies Are Urgently Requested to Forward to Us Promptly 
All Financial and Other Statements as Soon as Issued and Any Items Relat- 
ing to Construction, Rebuilding, or Changes in Their Plants and Systems 


New Telephone Companies and 
Incorporations. 

Creston, Itt.—The Creston Mutual 
Telephone Co. has been incorporated with 
$8,000 capital stock to operate telephone 
exchanges in the counties of Ogle, DeKalb, 
and Lee. Martin Kennedy, Geo. H. Lux- 
ton, Peter O. Hill, R. E. Bowles and 
Chas. B. Lewis are the incorporators. 

Liserty CENTER, Iowa.—The Otter 
Creek & Liberty Center Mutual Telephone 
Co. has filed articles of incorporation with 
$3,000 capital stock. The officers of the 
company are: President, U. S. Needles, 
Lacona; vice-president, Walter Kimzey, 
Milo; secretary, O. P. Hamilton, Lacona, 
‘treasurer, Byron Spear, Lacona. 

Woopwarp, lowa.—The Woodward Mu- 
tual Telephone Co. has been incorporated 
with $15,000 capital stock. The officers of 
the company, which operates about 500 
telephones, are: J. E. Storm, president; 
Ace Roe, vice-president; M. W. Burrell, 
secretary; H. P. Calonkey, treasurer. 


Financial. 


LaCrossE, Wis.—The directors of the 
LaCrosse Telephone Co. recently voted 
to increase the authorized capital stock 
from $600,000 to $850,000. 

WarrREN, On10—The Warren & Niles 
Telephone Co. has just paid its quarterly 
dividend of $2 per share, which is at the 
rate of 8 per cent on the par value of 
the stock. 


Elections. 


ALepo, Itt.—Patrick O’Day and W. K. 
Wells were re-elected president and vice- 
president, respectively, of the People’s 
Telephone Co. of Mercer County at the 
meeting of the company. George Bell 
and Charles Pfitzenmaier were elected 
directors for the ensuing term to succeed 
themselves. 

BRIMFIELD, ILtL.—At the annual meet- 
ing of the Brimfield Telephone Co. the 
following directors were elected: Henry 
Memler, H. A. Blundy, H. R. Johnson, 
J. W. Rusk and Addison Pacey. Fol- 
lowing the election the directors met and 
elected the following officers: President, 
J. W. Rusk; vice-president, H. A. Blundy; 
treasurer, H. R. Johnson; secretary and 
manager, Henry Memler. 

Forreston, Itt.—Stockholders of the 
Forreston Mutual Telephone Co. have 
elected the following as directors for 
three-year terms: Hiran DeWall, Joe 
Frey, Theo. J. Cordes and Lewis Dahl- 
meier. 

MANHATTAN, ILtL.—At the annual meet- 
ing of the Manhattan Telephone Co. the 
following officers and directors were 
elected: President, Wm. F. Robbins; sec- 
retary-treasurer, Wm. Lynk; directors, 


Wm. F. Robbins, J. McGrath, Wm. Selt- 


zer, Forrest Lichtenwal!ter, | Thomas 

Smith, Henry Eberhart and Frank Kurk- 

amp. 
MURPHYSBORO, 


Itt.—At the annual 


meeting of the stockholders of the IIli- ° 


nois Southern Telephone Co., the fol- 
lowing directors were re-elected; Otis F. 
Glenn, O. M. Burgess of Anna and B. S. 
Garvey of Chicago. Officers were elected 
as follows: President, Otis F. Glenn; 
vice-president, O. M. Burgess of Anna; 
secretary-treasurer, W. C. Alexander. 


Osco, Itt.—The Osco Telephone Co. 
held its annual meeting recently and 
elected the following officers: President, 
J. J. Hadely; vice-president, W. H. Sam- 
uelson; secretary, Glen Samuelson; di- 
rectors, Elof Peterson, Nealy Stein, An- 
son Nash, Ivar Holmstrom, Earl Collis, 
Ed Edson, Henry Stenzel, Carl Wester- 


lund, and Robert Neville, director-at- 
large. 
Perry, I1t.—The stockholders of the 


Perry Telephone Co. have elected J. A. 


Powell, president; J. C. Baker, vice- 
president and_ secretary; David Liehr, 
treasurer; James Hill and G. J. Zimmer- 


man, directors for three years; H. G. 
Noble, director for two years, and Fred 
Straus and Otis Lipcamon, director for 
one year. 

RusHVILLE, Irn.—At the annual meet- 
ing of the Schuyler Telephone Co., the 
following old officers were re-elected for 
the ensuing year: President, James E. 
Peck; vice-president, George W. Jones, 
treasurer, William L. Demaree; secretary, 
Eva L.. Ross. 


SHERRARD, ILtt.—The annual meeting of 
the Sherrard Mutual Telephone Co. was 
held recently and the following officers 
were re-elected for the coming year: Pres- 
ident, George Lawson; vice-president, P. 
F. Baird; secretary-treasurer, J. 
Bailey. 

Victoria, ILt.—At the annual meeting 
of the Victoria Mutual Telephone Co. 
the following officers were elected for the 
coming year: President, H. F. McClure; 
vice-president, George A. Johnson; di- 
rectors, W. S. Moak, A. L. Roby and 
John Aylward. O. E. Smith, the present 
manager, was re-engaged for another 
year. 

ALEXANDRIA, IND.—At the annual meet- 
ing of the Alexandria Telephone Co. offi- 
cers were elected as follows: President, 
John D. Lee; vice-president, W. F. Wil- 
son; secretary, Lewis Painter; treasurer, 
Fred Wright. 


John D. Lee was selected as manager of 
the company for the coming year, suc- 
ceeding John Plackard, who has _ been 
manager for the past several years, and 
who requested to be relieved of his du- 
ties. 


Majenica, Inp—The following direc- 
tors and officers were elected at the annual 
meeting of the Majenica Telephone Co.: 


President, E. P. Beaver;’ vice-president, 
Anderson Potts ; secretary-treasurer, D. 
W. Paul: director from Majenica district, 


Charles Heaston. 


RicHMonpb, Inp.—At the annual stock- 
holders’ meeting of the Richmond Home 
Telephone Co. the following directors were 
re-elected: J. M. Lontz, S. W. Gaar, E. H. 
Cates, C. A. McGuire, Gath P. Freeman, 
A. C. Lindemuth, H. R. Lontz, J. A. 
Caar and L. E. Brown, New directors 
elected were Thomas Swaner, manager, 
and Miss Alice Maley, bookkeeper. At a 
subsequent meeting of the directors, officers 
of the company were reelected. They are 
J. M. Lontz, president; E. H. Cates, vice- 
president; L. E. Brown, secretary-treas- 
urer, Gath P. Freeman was reappointed 
attorney and Thomas Swaner was reap- 
pointed manager, 

GRINNELL, Iowa.—Stockholders of the 
Interior Telephone Co. met recently and 
elected the following directors: H. L. 
Beyer, J. G. Crane, George L. Saunders, 
Chas. K. Needham, Will Sanders, J. C. 
Martin and E. C. Blomeyer. After the 
stockholders’ meeting the directors met 
and elected the following officers: Har- 
old L. Beyer, president; J. G. Crane, vice- 
president ; Geo. L. Saunders, secretary and 
treasurer. 

NevinvILLE, Iowa.—Grant Carson was 
elected president ; F. R. Slezak, vice-presi- 
dent; E. P. Chapman, secretary of the 
Nevinville Telephone Co. at the recent 
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OPPORTUNITIES! 


Rates 8 cents per word, payable in advance. Minimum charge $1.50. Send cash with order. 





“REBUILT” TELEPHONE 

APPARATUS 

and exchange equipment saves you 30 

te 50 per cent—quality and efficiency 

quaranteed. 

EVERYTHING YOU NEED 

fer the installation and operation of a 

semplete exchange—Magneto or Cen- 

tral Energy. 

SIGHTEEN YEARS’ SUCCESSFUL 
OPERATION 

ef our “Rebuilt” Equipment Depart- 

ment puts-it past the experimental 

stage. Ask for Our Free No. 78 Bar- 

gain Bulletin. 


ADDRESS 
“Rebuilt” Equipment Department 
Premier flertric Lompany 


Chicago, IIl. 


“REBUILT” when connected with 
PREMIER means something. 


RECONSTRUCTED EQUIPMENT 


Kellogg No. 742 C. Batt. Steel Hotel 
sets with 16 > harmonic ringer cr 








Straight line @.........ceccesecceecs $ 6.50 
Stromberg No. 357 Straight line C. B. ie 
Steel hotel sete @....cccscccsceiccce 5.75 


Kellogg No. 39 C. B. Unbreakable type 
desk set with straight line Steel sig- 


errr re 6.75 
Stromberg No. 681 C. B. Straight line 

desk set with steel signal set @...... 7.00 
Stromberg No. 428 type C. B. Desk set 


with straight line wood signal set @.. 6.50 
Kellogg No. 2805 3-bar 1000 or 1600 ohm 

Bdg. hotel sets @ 
Western Elec. No. 305 3-bar 2500 ohm 

BGg. ROtEl SOtS Dic ccccccscccevsscscce 6.50 
Chicago Tel. Supply Co., 4-bar 1000 or 

1600 ohm Bdg. compacts @ $6.75—5- 

OE Se fc idescewndwetedned seweeeeeneee 7.25 
Am. Elec. No. 360 Pony type 3-bar 1000 

or 1600 ohm Bdg. compacts @ $7.00— 


4-bar @ $7.50—5-bar @...........+. 8.25 
Monarch 4-bar 1000 or 1600 ohm Bdg. 


COI FP ok. 5540 4680.050364050480000 7.25 
Weston Model No. 264 Mil-Ammeter— 

Scale reagling 0 to 30 or 0 to 50 or 

SES BOO Ber, | ccc cecscecesscns 5.00 
Weston Model No. 54 Volt Meter Scale 

D OO Be We Gcv sce ensseweeroccscaves 6.00 
Weston Model No. 54 Volt Meter Scale 

SOO Tee Se oc ces en 6tes 008908 7.00 
Weston Model No. 269 Am-Meter Scale 

ek ee eee eee ee 5.00 
Cuee- Acme Portable Wheatstone Bridge 


Weaters Elec. Co., 
D ccccccccccsccecvesscccccesvcccccces 4.00 
Dixie 3-drop Annunciator @............ 1.50 
Cook No. 14 Arresters, per bank of 20 
MN civnnkawssiests ebdedvancsanxees 6.50 
Cook No. 10 Arresters, per bank of 20 
NE Wl. watepecdee eheCs canerenmanband 8.00 
Write for eur new price list just off the press. 
REBUILT ELECTRIC EQUIPMENT COMPANY, Net Inc. 
E. C. Stoeffhaas, Mer. 
1940 West 2ist Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 
We are not connected with or successors te Rebuilt Telephone 
Equip Co. 








_ WANTED TO BUY 


W ANTED—A used 20 or 25 line mag- 
heto switchboard. Must be complete, in 
good shape and worth the money. Give 
full description. Corbin Mutual Tele- 
Phone Co., Corbin, Kansas. 


a 


EXCHANGE—Around four hundred 
Phones. State full particulars in first 
letter. Don’t answer unless you want to 
sell. Cash proposition. Address 6497, 
tare of TELEPHONY. 











Electrical Instrument Repair Co. 


1043 West Madison Street, 
Chicago, IIl. 
REBUILT 

TELEPHONE EQUIPMENT 
GUARANTEED 


QUALITY—SERVICE—PRICE 


What “REBUILT” means to us! 


By “REBUILT” we mean that 


all interior and exterior parts 
are thoroughly rebuilt, all worn 
and defective parts replaced— 


That all exposed metal parts 


are either renickeled, or sand- 
blasted and black-satin finished— 


That all wood cabinets are re- 


paired and refinished so as to 
give an appearance like new. 


Write for our Latest 
Bulletin. It’s free. 





Electrical Instrument Repair Co. 


1043 West Madison Street, 
Chicago, IIl. 


WANTED 





Get your Telephone Repair 
Work done at the old reliable 
Telephone Repair Shop. 
SUTTLE EQUIPMENT CO., 


Lawrenceville, Illinois. 

















COMMOM 
BATTERY 
DESK SETS 


Stromberg - Carlson No. 
988 common battery desk 
stand with No. 1131 steel 
bell box or No. 1136 wood- 
en bell box, straight line 
ringers (per set)........ $5.00 


Same as above with har- 
monic ringers (per set).. 6.00 


BUCKEYE TELEPHONE 
& SUPPLY CO. 
30 W. Spruce St., 
COLUMBUS, OHIO 











TELEPHONE COMPANY 

We want your discarded old apparatus. 
Clean up your storeroom junk. We of- 
fer good prices on your obsolete Switch- 
board, Relays, Keys, Telephones, etc. 
Please write 

W. OMYLSKI, 
1011 Fairfield Ave., Cleveland, Ohio. 


FOR SALE 


FOR SALE—If you want to purchase 
or sell a telephone property, write H. B. 
Crandell, P. O. Box 226, Springfield, Il Tih 


Kellogg 97 Desk Stands _ 

Re-enameled, Re-nickeled, new 
brown cords, with steel or wood bell 
comet main line or harmonic ringer, 














Reliable Telephone & Supply Co. 
Chas. Domke, Mgr. 


545 N. Fourth 8St., Cor. Goodale St., 
COLUMBUS, OHIO 


FOR SALE—A large number of 
Western Electric No. 505 ten line cord- 
less Magneto Switchboards at $55.00 
f. o. b. N. Y. New and in original crates. 
Valued at $200.00 each. One Western 
Electric, wire chief board, equipped 
with a Weston 30-volt meter at $35.00, 
f. o. b. N. Y. All American Electrical 
Maintenance Corp., 22 Beaver St., New 
York, N. Y. 


FOR SALE—114 brand new Sumpter 
Magneto Switchboard Plugs. These 
plugs are of special manufacture for 
Sumpter Unitype switchboards (now ob- 
solete) and cost $1.35 each. Due to the 
fact that we have taken the last Sump- 
ter Switchboard out of service, we offer 
these at $1.00 each by prepaid parcel 
post. Gulf States Telephone Co., Tyler, 
Texas. 


POSITIONS WANTED 


POSITION WANTED—By an honest, 
reliable and sober magneto maintenance 
man’ with 17 years’ experience. A 
hustler. Central west preferred. Ad- 
dress 6502, care of TELEPHONY. 


POSITION WANTED — Practical 
telephone construction engineer; 20 
years’ experience. Estimated, surveyed 
and built 15 independent companies. 
Combination switchboard and trouble 
man. Age 40; good references; reason- 
able salary. Go anywhere. Adress 6498, 
care of TELEPHONY. 


POSITION WANTED with telephone 
company. Seventeen years’ experience. 
Bell and Independent Companies. 
Familiar with Common Battery or Mag- 
neto equipment. Best of references. Ad- 
dress 6500, care of TELEPHONY. 























Please tell the Advertiser you saw bis Advertisement in TELEPHONY. 
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Va hentien—Gapervisien-Pland—1 


nductive Interference 


Expert Administrative Counsel for Utilities 


JAY G. MITCHELL 


TELEPHONE ENGINEER 
Member A I.E. E. 


Member W. 
1411 South Park Ave. 


S. E. 


Springfield, Ill. 








Frank F. Fowle & Co. 


Electrical and Mechanical 
ENGINEERS 


Monadnock Building 


CHICAGO 








CONSULTING 
Telephone Engineer 
‘GARRISON BABCOCK 


1107 White Building 
SEATTLE - WASHINGTON 








years 
I have been privileged 


J JOH NSto During reeent 








Rng, N eek -——— R. . 


* TELEPHONE "N to appraise Telephone 
SS" Exchanges all over 
States. 


Would you like to 


yourself of my 


INDIANAPOLIS 903-4 Lemcke Building 








Ww. C. POLK 
CONSULTING TELEPHONE ENGINEER 


Plans, Estimates and Reports, 
Appraisal! and Supervision 


Can arrange a moderate amount of financing. 


Telephone Bldg. 


Kansas City, Me. 








W. H. CRUMB 
Telephone Engineer 


9 South Clinton St. Chicago 








TELEPHONE ACCOUNTING 


“COFFEY SYSTEM” 


The Independen 


t Standard 


Coffey System and Audit Co., C. P. A. 


607 Peoples Bank Bldg. I 


ndianapolis, Ind. 


Exclusive Telephone Accountants 








J.G.WRAY & CO. 
Telephone Engineers 


Specialists in Appraisals, Rate Surveys, 


Financial Investigations, 


Organization, 


and Operation of Telephone Companies, 


J. G. Wray, Fellow 


Cyrus G. H 


A. I. E. E. 
ill 


1217 First National Bank Bldg., Chicago 








ACCOUNTING 
Telephone System & Accounting Co. 


203 West 34th 


Street 


Kansas City, Mo. 
W. J. MAROLD, President 











TELEPHONY 


meeting. Wm. Spellman will continue to 
serve as manager. 


OpeBoLtt, Iowa.—The stockholders of 
the Sac County Mutual Telephone Co. 
have re-elected officers and directors as 
follows: President, Chris Huebner; vice- 
president, A. W. Lewis; secretary-treas- 
urer, E. E. Babcock; directors for a term 
of three years—Adam Miller, Joe Glade, 
John Halling. The unexpired term of P. 
H. Dinges, who resigned recently, had 
been filled by appointment previously, Al- 
bert Hanson having been appointed in his 
place. 

Benton Ruipvce, Onto.—The Benton 
Ridge Mutual Telephone Co. has elected 
the followi ing officers and directors: Pres- 
ident, Harry Baldwin; vice-president, 
David Dreisbach; secretary, Mrs. Martha 
Whistler; treasurer, T. C Clymer; direc- 
tors, Clarence Oman, Merritt Jackson, 
Floyd Burner, William Cupples and Cloyd 
Roether. 

Eaton, Oun1o.—The stockholders of the 
Eaton Telephone Co., elected the follow- 
ing members of the board of directors at 
the annual meeting of that organization 
held in the office of Manager E. G. Mor- 
gan: O. A. Gale, Homan Royer, L. D. 
Losh, U. J. Poffenberger, C. B. Cokefair, 
T. W. Mitchell and Mrs. Mary Brooke. 
Following the election of directors the 
board met and organized by the re-elec- 
tion of the old officers, consisting of O. 
A. Gale, president; Homan Royer, vice- 


_ president; L. D. Losh, secretary-treasurer. 


The board then renewed a contract with 
E. G. Morgan to serve as manager of the 
plant. The 1926 program for the telephone 
company calls for an investment of sev- 
eral thousands of dollars in betterments 
and improvements. 

KINGFISHER, OKLA—At the annual 
meeting of the stockholders and directors 
of the Kingfisher Telephone Co. Stanley 
Simpson was elected president; W. N. 
Kerr, vice-president; Myrtle Ford, treas- 
urer and secretary; C. B. Ford, manager ; 
and Willard Clark, director. 

La Crosse, Wis.—At the annual meet- 
ings of the stockholders of the La Crosse 
Telephone Co. and the La Crosse Inter- 
Urban Telephone Co. directors elected for 
each company were: F. P. Hixon, G. H. 
Gordon, Henry Gund, Peter Valier and 
W. F. Goodrich. A directors’ meeting of 
each company followed, at which the fol- 
lowing officers were elected for each com- 
pany: F. P. Hixon, president; G. H. Gor- 
don, vice-president; W. F. Goodrich, sec- 
retary, treasurer and manager. ° 


Miscellaneous 


PottsviLLtE, ArK.—The Pottsville Tele- 
phone Co. has been purchased by D. W. 
Shinn, who plans on making extensive im- 
provements to the system. 

Pearson, Ga.—Hannibal Paulk, of Wil- 
lacoochee, has purchased the Pearson Tele- 
phone Co. 


HICKSVILLE, OQxu10.—Ownership of the 
Hicksville Telephone Co., operating some 
900 telephones, has been transferred from 
E. A. Geague to a corporation headed by 
H. A. Goetz, of Edgerton. 

Pratt, Kans.—The Southwest Long 
Distance Telephone Co. has purchased 
the Coldwater, Kans., exchange. 

Beresrorp, S. D.—The Municipal Tele- 
phone Co. has purchased the 17 rural 
lines out of Beresford from the North- 
western Bell Telephone Co. for the sum 
of $6,000. 

MeEprForp, Wris.—The Midway Tele- 
phone Co. has voted to convert its Stetson- 
ville exchange to automatic operation. 
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5S Times Faster. 


“Typewriters’’ Names, A d- 
dresses and rateson bills 
500 to1000anhour. FREE 
TRIAL. Easy Terms. 


Addresgogteph 


906 W. Van Buren St. Chicage, Iii. 








ACCOUNTING! 


Specialization on Public Utility Account- 
ing Records and Audits enables us to best 
serve Telephone Companies. 


HERDRICH AND BOGGS 


Certified Public Accountants 
1014 Merchants Bank Bldg., indianapolis, Ind. 








NAUGLE POLES 


Northern and Western Cedar 
Butt-treated or Plain 


NAUGLE POLE & TIE CO. 


59 East Madison St., Chicago 











GUSTAV HIRSCH 


Consulting Engineer 


iu all branches of !elephone Engineering 
Rate Cases, Appraisals, Financial 
Investigations, Inspections 
and Reports. 


COLUMBUS - OHIO 











LIGHTNING ARRESTERS 


Manufactured by 
MINNESOTA ELECTRIC CO. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 








TEL. 407 224 E. LIBERTY ST. 


CLAUDE WEST 


TELEPHONE ENGINEER 
BURIED CABLE BURIED WIRE 
CONDUIT and MANHOLE SUPERVISION 


WOOSTER - OHIO 








The advertisers on this 
page will render you 
prompt, efficient service 











Harry N. Faris 


Telephone Consultant 


Service Investigations, Reports, 
Rate Studies’ Rebuilding Programs 
and Fundamental Plant Plans. 


Nearly 30 years’ experience. More than 
40 plants engineered for rebuilding during 
past 3 years. Allied accounting service. 

308 West 6th St., Kansas City, Mo. 








Please tell the Advertiser you saw his Advertisement in TELEPHONY. 





